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DARKNESS AND DAWN. 





BY W. C. N. 





What though thy day of life be nearly zone, 

And deepening shades of night come swiftly on; 
Why dost thou turn to earth thy tearful eyes ? 
Why heaves thy breast with unavatling sighs ’ 
Hath notthe Holy One, to bless the night, 
Bedecked the vaultof heaven with stars of light? 
rhough none can see them when the light is near, 
When twilight deepens, then (he stars appear. 


Though clouds may gather in the silent night, 

And quench the teeble stars’ uncertain light, 
Though from thy sight the last faint flickering ray 
0: dubious light may slowly fade away; 

fhough Stygian darkness cover all the sky, 

lake comfort still, for God Limself is nigh; 

Be of good courage; wherefore should’st thou fear? 
When night 1s darkest, then the dawn is near. 


soon shalt thou see the day spring from on high, 
With radiant splendor gild the orient sky! 
Then every cloud of uight shall disappear, 
For dawn is breaking, and the day is near, 
So, when the night of death shall pass away, 
[hen comes the dawning of eternal day, 
When the glad soul shall wing its glorious flight 
Up to the mansions of celestial light. 
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Fettered, Yet F ree. 


BY THE AUTOR OF ‘‘LIKE UNTO A 8STAR,”’ 








‘*BRUNA’S STORY,’’ ‘‘A GIRL’S DE- 


8PAIR,’’ ‘TWICE MAR- 


RIED,’’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
NCE clear of the garden-room, Sir 
( ) Hugh stood still for a moment’s re- 
flection. 

No longer distressed by his sister’s sobs 
or his cousin’s vehemence, he was able 
to think more quietly, and as he stood 
there meditating, the angry expression left 
his face and was succeeded by cne of deep 
thought and some pain, and he pushed his 
hair back wearily, a gesture familiar to him 
when in trouble. 

The scene he had just quitted had given 
him much suffering, and his passionate de- 
fence of Cecil, all the more passionate for 
that momentary doubt of her, now brought 
something like reaction. 

Hie wanted to think it over quietly; he 
uiust be alone, undisturbed, to give it the 
consideration it required. How could any 
tan think quietly of anything with Jessie 
in hysterics and Constance almost equally 
agitated ? 

He would go somewhere where he would 
be secure from observation and disturbance 
and consider whether his cousin’s angry 
words were at all worthy of credence. 

With this intention he returned to the 
house, entered the hall, took his cap from 
the stand and went out again. 

The cool, soft, damrp wind refreshed his 
heated brow and induced calmer thought. 

lhe air was full of the heavy fragrance 
ct the rain-washed flowers and the wet 
earth. He walked on slowly, his hands | 
behind him, his head bent forward, his 
eyes upon the ground. 

In a noble, honorable, truthful nature 
like Hugh Danecourt’s, it is exceedingly 
dificult to implant suspicion, but once im- 
planted it takes firm root and bears fruit. 

One little grain had sunk into the reluct- 
ant mind, impelled by Constance butler’s 
Passionate asseverations, and strengthened 
in its feeble life by her passionate question 
45 to What motive she had for such an ac- 
cusation but to save her cousins from fu- 
ture distress, 

Hugh, himself, liked his cousin well, in 
4 trank, fraternal manner, as a man would 
naturally like a beautiful woman domesti- 
cated under his roof, and closely allied to 
him by ties of blood. 
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He believed her to be a good, true woman, 
incapable of deceit or treachery ; why, 
then, should he doubt the assertion she 
had made with so much pain ? 

Perhaps if Cecil had been with him at 
that moment, if her beautiful, loving eyes 
had been looking into his, her soft, sweet 
voice sounding in his ear, the little seed of 
suspicion would have been trampled out at 
once; butin the quiet atmosphere about 
him, there was no one to take Cecil's part, 
and the suspicion grew rapidly into doubt, 
and then almost into certainty. 

But not without a struggle did he admit 
the suspjcion and the doubt; not withouta 
struggle did he lose his faith in his love 
and in his friend. 

Bit by bit, step by step, in the solitude of 
his beautiful grounds, he fought the cruel 
suspicion and it conquered him, 

The Squire of Danecourt was by nature 
a jealous man, and his love for Cecil, while 
it was great, and true, and generous, was 
like most great loves—a jealous one. 

_ He had sometimes rejoiced to think of his 
@arling’s loneliness, that there were so few 
to share her love with him. She would be 
so entirely his own, there would be no 
father or mother or brothers to share her 
affection and make claims upon her love 
and patience, he had told himself, and had 
rejoiced exceedingly at the thought. 

Now it seemed to him that his love, of 
which he had felt so sure, had never been 
his, and that trom the first she had deceived 
him. 

Reaching a retired glade in the park, he 
threw himself on a seat and gave himself 
up to the bitterness of his reflections. 

Looking back, with eyes rendered clear 
by the knowledge of her love for Montagu, 
he saw many things—which had puzzled 
him at the time—in what he believed to be 
their proper light. 

Cecil’s hesitation in accepting him, her 
uncertain moods, the strange remorse 
which had sometimes been apparent in her, 
her alternate fits of coldness and tender- 
ness were all explained now. 

She was marrrying the Squire of Dane- 
court for the title and wealth he could give 
her, while her love was given to another. 
Yet, could it be? No, No! She was so 
true, so sweet, 80 pure and good, she was 
incapable of such baseness. There was 
some cruel mistake which she could easily 
rectify when he saw her—there must be 
some mistake! 

Besides, Montagu Arnold was his friend, 
his friend leal and true, and had been so 
from their boyhood—he would not have 
deceived him. 

Men had higher notions of honor than 
women, he knew; they were incapable of 
little deceptions and prevarications which 
women, even the best and truest of them, 
would not hesitate to commit. 

If for no other reason than that he be- 
lieved in his friend, he must believe Cecil 


innocent also of the accusation brought | 


against them both. And yet—there was 
that little note which said so little and yet 
so much, 

It was in Cecil’s writing and had been in 
Monty’s possession, And that morning 
when he bad called at the (;ate Louse, Mra. 
Geith’s maid had denied him admittance, 
saying Miss Lestrange was too ill to see 
anyone. 

Could it be that Arnold had been with 
her then? That when he, her betrothea 
lover, 
door, his sister’s fiancee had been with her 
in private, confidential intimacy? And 
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He sprang to his feet ; the cali, the soli- 
tude which at first had been so grateful to 
him, were now unbearable. His brain 
seemed on fire, his temples were throbbing 
violently, his eyes burned; inaction was 
impossible, and he walked rapidly away 
from the quiet retreat which had seemed 
so pleasant a haven such a short time be- 
fore. 

He strode on heedlessiy, seeing nothing, 
caring for nothing, feeling maddened, an- 
gry, wounded in his dearest feeliugs, and 
unconsciously his steps led him on into the 
path he had so often trodden lately, that 
leading to the Gate House, not the broad 
horse-chestnut avenue, but a little path- 
way through the park, over which. the 
boughs of the full-leaved trees met. 

It was a familiar pathway indeed to Sir 
Hugh Danecourt. 

Twice aday during that happy, golden 
summer he had sought the house which 
sheltered his darling, by that pleasant lit- 
tle by-path ; often, too, they had walked 
there together, Cecil’s little hand resting 
lightly on his arm, her golden head upon 
his shoulder, and had talked the fond, soft 
nonsense lovers like. 

Unconsciously his rapid pace slackened 
as he recalled words she had spoken, and 
glarces he had met from her sweet, true 
eyes; softer thoughts came over him; he 
almost felt. shame at bis doubt of her and 
of the friend whose truth he had often 
proved and never found wanting. 

Should he let a jealous woman’s angry 
words destroy his happiness? 

Constance had never liked Cecil, she was 
tog beautiful not to excite jealousy in her 
own sex. She had, no doubt, interpreted 
some trivial, ordinary circumstance into 
something unusual. 

Montagu had gone for a walk doubtless ; 
he did not mind the weather; his visits to 
the country were rare enough to make him 
thoroughly enjoy the scenery and fresh air, 
and he had not told Jessie because he might 
have thought she would wish to accom- 
pany him, and have fancied the weather 
was unfit for her to venture out. 

No doubt the explanation, when it came, 
would be a very simple one, and make 
them all ashamed of their vile suspicions. 

He stood still under the arch of trees and 
uncovered his bead; the cool, moist air 
retreshed bis throbbing temples and ach- 
ing eyes. 

Some of the fierce pain seemed to have 
left his heart, aud what lingered there yet 
was a sadder, quieter pain, from which the 
fiery heat had died out. 

He felt somewhat languid trom the strug- 
giv he bad undergone, and, leaning against 
a tree, rested for a while before he went on 
his way. 


MILY PAPER OF AMERICA. 


His way led him Gn down the path he | 


liked so well, toward a side path leading 


into the avenue by the garden on his right. | 


As he reached the yreat gates he paused 
suddenly, a sound, strangely familiar as it 
was, miade him start; it wastheclick of the 


| little gate by which pedestrians entered 


the grounds of the Gate House. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

For a moment they looked at each other 
in silence, the width of half the high road 
between them as they stood ; in the look of 
the one anger and fury predominated, in 
the giance of the other there was some- 
thing of sorrow, of compassion and of ap- 
peal, which Sir Hugh mistook for fear. 

The color which had rushed to his face, 
in a hot flood, receded again and left him 
very pale, but as it faded his fury seemed 
to die with it; he became suddenly calm, 
and cool, and collected, and only that 
deathly pallor showed the intensity of his 
emotion, 

The barrister was the first to speak. He 
crossed the road slowly and joined his 
friend ; even then his manner struck Sir, 
Hugh as being totally devoid of guilt, al- 
though he was evidently agitated, and he 
looked pale and worn. 

“Are you going for a walk?’’ be said 
quietly, “the rain seems to have ceased, 
and the air is refreshingly cool.”’ 

“I was not going to walk,” Sir Hugh re- 
plied, speaking calmly but coldly. “VPer- 
haps I was going to see if Cecil could see 
me now.”’ 

“J do not think she can,”’ the other said 
quickly, ‘‘she is not well.’’ 

“So I was told this morning, but I con- 
cluded that as she had seen you—as she 
was not too ill to see you—I had at least an 
equal claim upon her time,’’ Sir Hugh re- 
joined, haughtily. 

The barrister looked at him very sorrow- 
fully. 

“I do not think she can see you, Hugh,” 
be said gently putting his hand tna friend- 
Jy manner on the squire’s shoulder, but 
Sir Hugh shook it off angrily. 

“What do you mean?” he said, sharply. 
“She cannot see me, her betrothed hus- 
band, to-day, when she has seen you? At 
least,’’ » momentary gleam of hope flash- 
ing into his eyes, “I suppose she has seen 
you, Arnold ?” 

Montagu Arnold would have given a 
good deal to have been able to answer the 
question in the negative, but he could not 
truthfully do so, 

“I have seen her,” he replied, with evi- 
dent reluctance. 

“And you saw her this morning?’ Sir 
Hugh asked, pale to his lips, but ominously 
calm. 

The barrister looked surprised. 

“Yes,’’ he replied slowly. 

“By appointment?” queried Sir Hugh, 
and again a look of intense surprise crossed 
the other man’s grave, perturbed face. 

“By appointment,” he replied, utterly 
unable to conceal the reluctance with which 
he answered, “if you like to call it so.”’ 

There was a moment's silence, Sir Hugh 
was trying to force back the angry words 
which rose to his lips. 

Montagu Arnold’s thoughts were very 
sorrowful ones, judging from the sadness 
on his face; be stood with his eyes down 
cast, bis lips firmly compressed, 

Perhaps the sadness which, even in his 


| anger, Hugh Danecourt could not fail to 


Sir Hugh had been walking with his | 


head bent and his eyes upon the ground, 
but at the sound he looked up suddenly, 
and the blood rushed from bis heart to his 


| head with violence. 


had been turned away from her | 


this afternoon, was he with her again when | 


he, Sir Hugh, was not allowed to see her, 
when the maid had assured him that “‘miad- 
emosielle was not well enough to see him 
to-day atall?”’ 

The thought wrought like madness in 


js brain. 


Coming out of the little wicket gate, 
looking pale and agitated, his head bowed, 
his air one of great dejection, Montagu 
Arnold approached him, unconscious of 


Ee 


} 


his presence, absorbed in his own thoughts. | 
Ina moment all the latent anger and | 


sprang into life at this proof of the truth 
ot Constance’s accusations. 


| knew the explanation must 


He strode hurriedly forward, and at his 


heavy footstep the other man lwoked up 
with a start, and their eyes met 


read on bis trieud’s face, helped him to 
keep down the passionate words, the mad- 
dened reproaches with which bis heart was 
full. 

., Without wishing to be inguisitive,’’ he 
said quietly, but in abusky voice “f think 
J may fairly ask an explanation of this 
strange, and to me unaccountable conduct. 
Lam refused admittance to my promised 
wife, while you, whoare a stranger to her, 
who never saw her until yesterday, have 
not only received admittance, but have ay 


jealousy slumbering in the squire’s heart, | parently remained with her for hours,” 


Montagu Arnold answered nothing. He 
Come Sooner 
or later, but be was not quite prepared to 
give it; besides, it was pot he who should 
explain; it was the unhappy Wetman Whom 
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he had left a few minutes before with a 
broken heart. 

“I am within my rights, I imagine,’’ Sir 
Hugh said scornfully. “1 am not asking 
more than my due,”’ 

“No,” the other answered sadly. 

“A’, yvouad.) i ; that at least is more 
than | expected!" Sir Hugh said, triumph- 
antly. ‘Then, since you are good enough 
track oowledge my right to such ao expla- 
nation, will you not ,ive me one?"’ 

Montagu Arnold was silent. 

Wh t coul he say, he thought, which 
would not add to the suffering tir Hugh 
wa: so evides ly enduring ? 

Sir Hu h's patience began to fail him; 
all the latent jealousy in his nature sprang 
into life atthe young barrister’s continued 
Sileneve. 

“Will you not give me one,’ be said pas- 
sionately, “betove I foree one trom your 
lips?) Whatis Cecil Lestrange to you?” 

“Nothing !"’ 

Sir Hugh fell back from bim a step or 
two in intense, unspeaka! le surprise. The 
word came upon him with the suddenness 
of ablow; it was so promptly, so firmly 
spoken that it carried with it an air of un- 
inistakable truth and sincerity. Yet it was 
but natur i that Sir Hugh, knowing what 
he did, should think it was talse. 

In atmomenthe had recovered from his 
surprise, 

“Nothing! he repeated, with a little, 
scornful ‘augh. “The time is gone by 
when 1 aould believe that assertion. You 
can deceive me no longer. If you met Ce- 
cil yesterday for the first time, it is some- 
What singular, methinks, that you should 
have so much to say to-day. This is a fast 
age, Lknow,butsuch rapidity in forming an 
intimacy is beyond even its fastness! That 
falmehood will not satisfy me,’’ he added, 
bitterly, “even if you ratify it by angther 
and another,’’ 


A dark flush of anger rose in Montagu 
Arnold’s cheek for a moment, then faded 
again. 

The angry words, so full of insult and 
suspicion, stung him keenly, all the more 
because they were there uttered by lips 
Which until this hour had only spoken 
words of trust and confidence to him; but 
t moment's reflection showed him that 
they were only the outcome of Sir Hugh's 
pain, and he felt that ere very long they 
would be regretted, that is if the bitter 
sulfering in store for his friend gave him 
leisure for any other thought but itself. 

“Nevertheless,” he said quietly, “believe 
itor not, as you will, she is nothing to me.” 

“And vet you do not deny that vou have 

een with her all day!" Sir Hugh ex- 
claimed, furiously, losing all control of 
himself; “that when I, her promised hus- 
band, am not permitted to see her, you, a 
vtranger, to whom she is nothing, pass 
boursin her society! You d> not deny 
that vou have been with her to-day ?” 

“I cannot deny it,’? Montagu said sadly. 

“And yet you assert that she is nothing 
to you ?” 

“She is nothing to me.” 

Sir Hugh uttered a passionate execration, 
aud his brows metina heavy frown, but 
before he could spe: K the other inte: posed, 

‘Tlugh,” he said gently and gravely, 
“w. are old friends, we have known, and 
loved, and trusted each other for Vears, and 
neithec has ever failed the other; why do 
you doubt me now? Who has instilled 
into your mind this suspieion of my good 
faith? Do you, can you, after long years of 
loyalty and trust, believe me capable of 
the treachery you insinuate ?+Who has 
poisoned your mind against me, your friend 
almost your brother?" : 

“No one,” replied Sir Hugh bitterly ; “1 
judge you by your actions. Neither am I 
the only one who Jessie 


” 


doubts you, 


ra 


‘Jessie !" interrupted Montagu, turning 


very pale. “Jessie! What has sie to do 
with this ?’ 

“Is not she your promised wife, and does 
she not see herself neglected for a Woman 
Whom you professed never to have seen 
until vesterday ?" Sir) Hugh 
passionately, “TI left her an 
heart-broken at vour treachery to her, \ve, 
trend 


answered 
hour mare 
vou are both false to love and 
ship.” 


“r? 


doubts me?” the young barrister 


** Tessie 
wiurmured.,  Tiipossible.”’ 
“How can she help doing so?’ said Sir 
Hugh bitterly. “She is certainly not 
blind.” 

“But,’’ the other exclaimed in a tone of 
deepest pain, 1] thoughtshe loved me. ! 
wonder if any proof, however Strong, would 
have made me doubt her 7” 

There was an unconscious reproach in 


the words, simply as they were spoken, 


which cut Hugh Danecourt to the heart. | 


This was love,indeed, he thought, even in 


a 
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his pain, this perfect trust 
dence. 

“You have not been tried as she has 
been,” he said bitterly. ‘Your faith might 
have been shaken if it had been so sorely 
tried as hers has been.” 

“Might it?’ Arnold smiled slightly as 
he spoke. “I think otherwise. Your faith 
and hers xaust be but shallow, since you 
can 80 easily doubt the truth of those you 
—you love.’’ 

“Easily 7” echoed Sir Hugh 
“Do you think it costs us nothing to d-ubt 
you? 
is some secret understanding between you 
and—and Cecil,”—his voice shook as he 
spoke her name—‘‘is patent to us all, and 
must have been evident to those who saw 


this you assert that she is nothing t you, 
that you never saw her until yesterday, 


and——”’ 

Montagu Arnold looked up suddenly, 
and made a quick, little gesture with his 
head, 

“IT say that she is nothing tome,” he 
said gravely, ‘‘and it is true, She is noth- 
ing to mein the present, she was nothing 
to me ia the past, but I never asserted—I 
did not say that I never saw her until yes- 
terday.”’ 

“You have seen her before then ?’’ said 
Sir Hugh with a passionate sneer, 

“Yea,” 

“Where?” 

“J cannot tell you.” 


Tien she is something to you! You can- 
not have known ber in the past without 
‘aring for her. What is the use of this 
ly. “You shall tell me what tie there is 
between you! I insist upon knowing what 
the understanding is between you! Is she 
your sister? Is she your wife? Great 
maddening; | cannot bear it! 
tell you, or I shall forget that you have 
any claim upon my forbearance, that you 
ever were my triend, and I will force the 
words from your unwilling tongue!” 

The intense sadness in Montagu Arnold’s 
eyes, as they met his frankly, arrested the 
gesture which accompanied his it temper- 





and very sad, as he spoke slowly and un- 
willingly. 

“Come,” he said turning towards the 
Gate House, with a look of deepest com- 
passion, “come, since you insist upon it, 
and see what Cecil LL sstrange and I are to 
each other.” 

In silence he crossed the road, and with- 
ou! a word Sir Hugh tollowed him. 

They passed through the wicket gate 
round to the side of the house; a taint 
watery gleam of sunshine had brightened 


warm red brick of the Gate House; the 
garden flowers were slowly litting their 
drenched heads; the crags was emerald 
green after the rain, and there was a fresh 
odor rising from the wet carth. 

Montagu Arnold passed the glass-doors 
leading into the drawing-room and went 
on to another French window opening into 
a smaller room. which was Cecil’s favorite 
sitting-room. 

“T left her here,” he said, in a low voice. 
“T daresay she is here still.” 

ile tried the door, it was closed but not 
shut, for it yielded to the touch of his 
hand, light as it had beem ; he leaned _ for- 
ward and looked into the room. 





tone, and quietly entered the room. 

Sir Hugh followed himin the same un- 
broken silence, leaving the glass door ajar 
behind him. 

lor a moment it seemed to him that the 
room Was empty, the next he was unde. 
ceived ; ona low couch in the darkest cor- 


you together yesterday, and in the tace of 


shilly-shallying ?”’ Sir Hugh added furious- | 


the greyness of the sky, and shone on the 
' while her hair was pushed roughly back 





bitterly. | 
of comprehension crept into her eyes, deep- 


Yet, what ean wedo? That there | 


| reproach, 


' terable love and tenderness, 


“You cannot tell me! But I must know! | 


can dispel. I 


your lips, Cecil,” Sir Hugh broke in pas- 


Heavens! this uncertainty, this suspense is | 
Speak, I 
| in the cruelest suffering my life has ever 


| . 
coli passion, 


ate words; Arnold’s yoice was very low 


_and, turning with a start, the two young 
men saw Jessie Danecourt standing just 
Within the room, a strange look on her 


“She is heie,”’? he said in the same low | 


|} anyone could 


her of the room a white figure Jay prone, a | 


golden bead resting against the cushions, 
its face hidden. 


She was so still that but fora faint shud- | 


der, which now and then shook the slen- 
der form, she might have been asleep or 


| dead. 

At sight of her—as hesaw the beautiful 
bowed head, the attitude of intense Cajec- 
tion, of a perfect abandonment of grief—NSir 
| Hugh's anger seemed to die suddenly out, 


[t was as if some calming bands had been 
; suddenly placed upon bis throbbing brow 
/ and beating heart, subauing their tumult ; 
he stood silent, deathly pale, but quite 
composed, ‘ 

It was Montagu Arnold's calmness 
which failed him now, because be knew, 
and Sir Hugh did not,what a terrible reve- 
lation he was about to hear, and the blow 
/ so heavy and so unexpected which was to 





' . 
| fall on the triend whom he loved and who | 


had wronged him. 
| Silent as they were, noiseless as their 


| 


it. And perhaps itis for the best. Your 


| young barrister went on gently, still keep- 


— 





tell Cecil that she was no lounger alone. 
That strange instinct, which no one can ac- 
count for but which no one can explain 
away, made her aware,even in her prostra- 
tion of grief, that there were others pre- 
sent in the room with her. 

She slowly raised her head and turned 
her face to them, at first with a blank, un- 
seeing expression upon it, a frozen look of 
immobility ; then that look changed 
slowly, the ice seemed to melt, a slow look 


ening into agony ; she closed them fora 
moment, like one who fears to face some 

deadly pain, but not before she had glanced | 
at Montagu Arnold with a glance of pitiful 


The young barrister approached her with 
a look of deep respect, and gently touched 
the little band which hung heavily over | 
the side of the couch. 

“J could not help it,”’ he said gently in a 
voice full of compassion—“I could not help | 


suspense will be over, and he suffers now. 
We could no longer spare him pain.”’ 

Iler eyes, which had been raised to his, 
left his face and travelled slowly to Sir 
Hugh's, resting there with a look of unut- 


lis face softened as he met her glance ; 
he loved her so well that this doubt of 
her was madness, 

“Hugh insists upon knowing all,” the 


ing her passive hand in his. ‘*He is under 
a strange delusion which only the truth 
had promised you to say 
nothing until you gave me leave, so 1 have 
been silent ; but now——” 

“IT have aright to an explanation trom 


sionately--‘‘I will accept no other. If I 





have misjudged you, 1 will ask your par- 
don. Isball deserve no punishment, for 
my delusion has brought its own penalty | 


known.” 





Hler face had been very pale, but its pal- 
lor seemed to intensify as he spoke ; once 
more she looked at bim—with the love in 
h+r eyes there mingled a strange look of 


‘There was a minute’s silence ; Cecil gen- 
tly drew her hand trom Montagu Arnold’s, 
and rose slowly to her feet, standing a beau- 
tiful, desolate-looking figure, beside the 
little couch. 

She was, aS usual, all in white, ana wore 
a long, loose gown, whict: fell around her 
in long, straight folds, but there was none 
of the usual coquetry and daintiness visi- 
ble in her attire. 

She locked worn and haggard, like a per- 
son Who has had many a sleepless night, 
and there were dark marks, almost like 
bruises, under her beautiful sad eyes, 


from her little white tace. 

“Yes,’’ she said, faintly, in a low, hoarse 
voice, ‘you have a right toan explanation 
of what seems strange to you, and I cannot 
blame you that you ask for it. It should 
have been yours later in any case; since 





you wish it, it shall be yours now,” 

“I, too, have a right to be present at this 
explanation,’ said a hoarse, breathless 
voice from the threshold of the glass door, 


white face, her hands groping feebly be- 
fore her, her head uncovered. 
As they stared at her in silent astonish- 











ment, too much startled to speak or move, 
she staggered forward a few steps, then 
stood still, swaying slightly, and before 
interpose, fell forward at 
their feet in a swoon. 


CHAPTER XX. 
\ 7 ITH an exclamation ot pain, Montagu 

\ Arnold was springing forward to his 

flancee’s assistance, when Sir Hugh 
put him almost roughly aside. 

“You shall not touch her,” he said be- 
tween his set teeth ; “not yet, until I know 
Whether you are worthy. Leave her to 
me 

The barrister drew back at once, white 
as death, but proud and calm. Sir Hugh 
lifted his sister and placed ber in a deep 
wrinchair Which stood near the place where 
she had fallen. 

She was ina dead faint; her agitation, 
her swift run from the Hall to the Gate 
House had had the natural result on so 
delicate a trame as Jessie Danecourt’s ; her 
pretty head fell heavily back against the 
cushions of her chair, her bands dropped 
helplessly over its arms, her eyes were 
closed. 

Her appearance and Sir Hugh’s bitter 
words, strange from his lips when spoken 





to Montagu Arnold, seemed to arouse 





Cecil; she came hastily forward, and 
looked at Sir Hugh over his sister's motion. 
less figure. 

“What is it?” she said in surprise. 
“Why do you speak in such a manner?” 

“Do you ask?’ he said with sudden 
anger. “You?” 

“Yes, lask. Why not ?” 

He drew slightly back, looking down 
at her. 

“You do not understand,’’ Montagu Ar- 
nold said bitterly, “He thinks—she alse, 
poor child—that I am your lover.” 

For a moment her eyes went trom one to 
the other with a wondering glance, then a 
faint little incredulous laugh broke from 
her pale lips. 

“My lover! You ?” she said in a bitter, 
mocking tone. ‘My lover !” 

That wasall. There was no denial, no 
anger, no reproach ; but Sir Hugh knew in 
that moment whatever link bound those 
two together, it was not love—that what- 
ever they were to each other, they were 
not lovers. 

“And she believed it, too ?”’ Cecil mur- 
mured in a low, pitiful tone. “Poor little 
doubting heart.” 

She bent gently over the armehair and 
raised Jessie’s head upon her arm, while 
witu the other hand she took from a little 
table near her a bottle of smelling salts, 
which she held to the tainting girl's nos- 
trils. 

The two men looked on in silence, 
struck, even in their anxiety, by the 
pretty tenderness of Cecil’s manner, the 
almost maternal care of the girl who was 
her senior by a year two, but who looked 
so much younger than the baggard woman 
bending over her. 

As soon as Jessie’s white lids began to 
flicker, Cecil gently laid her head back 
upon the cushions, and going to a side 
table, poured out some water from a 
carafe which stood there, and brought it 
to Jessie. 

The girl was reviving now, struggling 
with the sense of returning lite which is so 
painful. She opened her eyes and swal- 
lowed some of the water, then let her head 
fall languidly back upon Cecil's supporting 


|} arm, and looked up «at her with dim eyes. 


There was a puzzled expression on her 
face as it rested against Cecil's arm. 

“You are better ?’’ Cecil said gently. 

‘‘Have I been ill?” Jessie whispered 
feebly. 

“You fainted,’”’ Cecil answered, putting 
away the soft hair from Jessie’s temples 
with gentle, caressing tingers. “I think 
you must have walked too fast,’’ she added. 
“Weasthat not it?” 

Jessie lifted her head, and glanced 
slowly around the room; the disturbed 
faces of the two young men, the strange 
room, unlike any atthe Hall, Cecil’s pale, 
grave looks told her what she had forgot- 
ten ; she half rose, then sank back on the 
cushions again and burst into tears. 

Once more Montagu made a step towards 
her; once more Sir Hugh’s hand upon his 
arm arrested him. 

“Wait !’’ he said imperatively ; ‘‘she and 
I must know the truth,” 

de had spoken in a low voice, but low as 
the words had been, Jessie heard them. 
She dropped her hands trom betore her 
face and liited it to Cecil. 

“Oh, Cecil!” she said, faintly, “it is not 
true! Tell me thatitis not true! I love 
him so!’ 

Cecil put Ler chill hand on the trem- 
bling tingers. 

“You love him and yet you doubt him?” 
she said, sadly. ‘That seems so strange.” 

It was strange that, in her jealous sorrow, 
the girl did not sbrink from Cecil, from 
the woman of whom she was jealous, as 
she had done from the woman who first 
implanted the seeds of suspicion and jeal- 
ousy in her heart. 


Something in the grave sadness on 


Cecil’s tace, in the pitying tenderness of 


her look and touch, seemed to soothe her. 
Before she could speak, Sir Hugh inter- 
posed hastily. 

“It is not strange that she should doubt 
him ” he said bitterly. “I love you, and 
yet—and yet how can I help but doubt you, 
Cecil ?”’ 

Her eyes lett Jessie’s face and turned 
slowly upon his; she looked at him stead- 
ily tor a moment. 

“That is nothing,”’ she said, in a low 
steady tone. “You have cause to dontt 
me; she has no cause to doubt him.” 

Sir Hugh fell back a ste}, lividly pale; a 
gleam of eager hope lighted up Jessie's 
dim eyes. 

“Say those words again Cecil,’ she said, 
faintly, ‘‘they seem to give me life.” 

Fora moment Cecil said nothing; she 
bad been looking at Hugh, and thinking 
of him; she had forgotten the trembling 
girl at her side, whose hand sought hers so 
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eagerly. She looked down at her now 
with a faint, forced smile. ° 

«You have no cause to doubt bim,” she 
said, steadily. “He has given you no cause, 
for he is true and staunch, Jessie. 1 am 
sorry that his charity and forbearance for 
most unhappy woman, should have 
~aused him to be misjudged. But he will 
forgive me—and he loves you, Jessie. 

The grave, sad tones carried conviction 
with them. Jessie was crying still, but 
ore quietly now, as she leaned her bead 
on Cecil, who stood beside her chair. 

«“Heis nothing to you?’’ Sir Hugh said 
hoarsely, more bewildered that ever. 

“Nothing,’’ she answered steadily. 

“Nota friend ?”’ 

“Not even that,” she replied with a faint, 
bittersmile. “Yet as I have good cause to 
know, not my enemy.” 

“Then what is the mystery between 
vou ?’ Sir Hugh said passionately. ‘There 
issomething. Whatisit? You have met 
iefore—why not be frank, and tell me 
where? Whatis this mystery? The sus- 
pense is more than I can bear.”’ 

“You shall know all, soon,’”’ she said, in 
alow voice. “If I could, I would have 
spared you! I would have died to spare 
you, Hugh.” 

’ Her eyes rested upon him with a look of 
unutterable love and unutterable sadness 
fora moment, then she bent over Jessie. 

“I think you are unfit for any further 
excitement to-day,’”? she said gently. “I 
only hope this agitation will not have made 
you ill. Let metake you to Laura now, 
she will take eare of you.” 

Jessie rose. She was faint and languid 
still, and Cecil put her arm around her to 
support her, 

Montagu Arnold made a step towards 
them. 

“Youno longer doubt me, Jessie ?” he 
said rather sternly, with the righteous 
honorable man unjustly 


n 


anger of an 
weused., 

“Oh, no! oh, no!’ the girl said earnestly. 
“I was mad when I doubted you, Monty. 
Forgive me !’ 

“Korgive her,’ Cecil 
“Ilers was ‘jealousy in love, 

Jessie had put out her trembling little 
hand to him, and, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, he bent and kissed her, then crossed 
the room to open the door for them. 

Sir Hugh’seyes followed the two girls 
with a fixed, intent gaze, as they left the 
room, Cecil supporting Jessie’s feeble 
steps, until the door closed upon them ; 
then he threw himself into a chair, crossed 
his arms upon a table near him, and 
dropped his head upon them. 

Arnold stood pale and proud by the win- 
dow, and neither uttered a word. The 
silence was so intense that the first drops 
of the rain, as it recommenced to fall, pat- 
ter‘ng upon the pavement of the verandah, 
made them start. 

Meanwhile, in a deep silence, Cecil had 
led Jessie Danecourt across the hall and 
up the shallow oaken stairway ; Jessie was 
recovered now, and might perhaps have 
spoken, save for the look in Cecil’s eyes, 
which held her silent. 

No marble was ever whiter or more 
fixed than her face, the girl thought, trem- 
biing as she looked up atit, wondering 
What this terrible thing was which had fal- 
len suddenly upon them when they were 
all so happy. 

At the door of Mrs, Geith’s boudoir Cecil 
paused, and pushing it open, led Jessie 
into the room, Its mistress was walking 
to and fro restlessly, the rich, dark beauty 
of her face marred by recent tears ; she 
turned with a start and stood still as they 
entered, looking so much alarmed that 
Jessie trembled and clung to Cecil. 

“What is it ?”’ Lauraasked Cecil breath- 
lessly. 

“It has come, dear,’’ Cecil answered 
“ently. “I knew it could not be long now. 
The storm has burst, and this poor child is 
the first victim. Will you take care of her 
lor a little while, and tell her again—what 
| think she is sure of now—tbat Montagu 
\rnold never was and never will be my 
that if he has any feeling but in- 
‘liflerence towards me, it is that of con- 
tem pt.”’ 

“No, no, not contempt,’’ Jessie said earn- 
estly. 

Cecil shook her head with a little smile, 
loosed the girl’s clinging hands, and put 
erinto her sister’s arms. 

“Be good to her, Laura,’ she said tremu- 
lously. “f am the cause of her pain,’’ 
then, without waiting for any reply, she 
hurried from the room, closing the door 
pon them with nervous haste. 

But once alone, once free trom the con- 
‘taining influence of the presence of oth- 
rs, her own strength seemed to give way 
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\tterly before the terrible ordeal before 
her; her limbs suddenly tailed her, she | 


fell down upon her knees on the landing, 
trembling, gasping for breath, shaking 
like the leaves of an aspen tree. 

What she had gone through inthe bitter 
past, the past which was now to be re- 
opened, seemed as nothing compared to 
this anguish, which had come upon her 
earlier than she had thought. 

She had wanted a few days to rest, to get 
strength for the ordeal—a few hours even 
would have been of service to her; bat 
this had come when she was prostrated 
with the excitement of the previous day, 
the long, sleepless night, and the agitation 
of those interviews with Montagu Arnold 
when they had tried in vain to soften the 
blow to the man they both loved—to spare 
him they knew was impossible. 

And now it had to come, the time she so 
feared and dreaded ; she must tell him : 
she must confess the bitter truth ; she must 
see the love and faith die out of his eyes, 
and contempt and scorn come in their 
stead. 

How could she bear it? Awhile ago, 
although he had spoken to her angrily and 
coldly, with bitter words, he had yet 
looked at her tenderly ; but now the ten- 
derness would be no longer in his eyes 
when they met hers. 

And he would suffer—ah, great Heaven ! 
he would suffer. That was the thought 
which was most full of bitterness where 
every thought was bitter. He would 
suffer ! 

It the doubt of her love for him had 
given him pain, and made him pale and 
haggard and worn, what would the truth 
do for him ?—how would he bear to hear 
what she could not bear to tell ? 

She rose feebly to her feet, helping her- 
self by a carved chair which stood near 
her, and then, leaning against the wall, 
managed to reach the staircase. 

Faint and weak and shaken she was in 
body, but her mind was perfectly clear, no 
merciful unconsciousness came to her re- 
ief ; she could feel and see in anticipation 
the suffering of which she was so soon to 
be a witness in reality. 

A chill as of death itself was creeping 
over her, but she did not faint ; she crept 
slowly down the shallow steps, leaning 
heavily against the balustrade, a ghostlike 
figure in her long, straight white gown. 

At the door of the little room where she 
had left her lover, she paused again, over- 
come once more by the terrible weakness 
which she could not shake off; she stood 
with her hand on the quaint old brass 
handle, leaning against the heavy oaken 
frame of the door ; nerveless and strength- 
less, yet with all her senses keen and clear. 
How still it was within the little room! 
What was there behind the closed door ! 

Had they gone? Were they there still? 
What sound was that? Only the rain fall- 


ing heavily and mourntully, as if the skies | 


were weeping for her anguish. 

With a desperate effort she mastered her 
emotion, and abruptly turning the handle, 
pushed open the door and entered the 
room. 

The young barrister stood motionless by 
the window ; Hugh sat with his proud, tair 
head bowed upon his arms; outside the 
rain fell heavily, pattering loudly on the 
roof of the verandah, with a dreary, mon- 
otonous sound. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
EITHER of the young men beard 
N Cecil enter the room, but the sharp 
closing of the door which escaped 
trom her shaking hand, made them both 
look up. 

Fora moment she stood trembling just 
within the room, then, as she came for- 
ward, Sir Hugh, who had been watching 
her intently, rose up suddenly, and caught 
her almost roughly in his strong arms. 

“Cecil,’?’ he said passionately, looking 
down with jealous, loving eyes at the little 
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ment to shut out the sight of the anguish 
which struck on his heart like a sudden 
chill. 

“Don’t, my darling!’ he said brokenly. 
“T was mad this afterncon—1l am sane now; 
I have recovered my senses, and am in my 
right mind. I oniy want one word from 
you, Cecil—just your own assurance that I 
was mistaken—and we will never speak of 
this again.’’ 

Cecil found her voice aow, in her des- 
peration. 

“Mistaken in what?’ she asked faintly. 

“In thinking that Montagu Arnold was 
your lover,”’ he answered promptly. 

A faint, bitter smile crossed her lips. 

“No, he is not, he never was, he never 
will be my lover,’’ she answered steadily. 
‘*He is your friend, Hugh, your friend, leal 
and true. That reason alone would be suf- 
ficient to prevent him from being my lover; 
but if that reason did not exist, if we had 
met when we were both tree, he would not 
have been my lover.”’ 

Sir Hugh’s face, which had brightened, 
suddenly darkened again. 

“Why?” he said simply. 

“Because he knows me; he knows who 
and what I aim,”’ she replied, in a low tone, 
which was perfectly steady. 

She had put her little clasped bands on 
her breast when he had taken her in his 
arms; she bowed her head upon them now 
to shut out the beloved, pleading, jealous 
face bending over her, 

“Wao and what you are!’ he repeated, 
in amazement. “Cecil, what foolish jest is 
this? Why do you try me so cruelly? 
Are you not Cecil Lestrange, whom I love 
and who loves me? Ah! tell me, dear, 
you love ine, you have not ceased to love 
me ?”’ 

She gave him a fleeting, upward glance, 
then let her head sink forward again. 

“Love you!” she repeated in a low tone 
of pain. “While I have life I shall have 
love for you, Hugh, my dearest! my dear- 
est !”’ 

“Then,” he began, when suddenly a 
thought struck him; he held her away 
from him so that he could look into her 
face. ‘Cecil!’ he exclaimed, ‘‘you are not 
—no, that is impossible! You say he is not 
your lover; he is not, he cannot be, your 
husband ?”’ 

“He my husband—ob, no!”’ she said, 
faintly. “I have no husband.” 

‘*You swear that?” he said, imperative- 
ly. 

“If you wish it,” she answered, letting 
her head, in utter weariness, fall forward 
on his breast again. 

“Then, if you area tree woman,” he said 
tenderly, “what can come between us ?”’ 

‘That is for you to say,” she said in a 
low tone, so low that, although he bent his 
head low over hers, he could barely hear 
the words. 

“Then tell me,’”’ he whispered fondly, 
stooping his head until his lips rested on 
the roughened locks of her yellow hair. 
“Tell me this terrible secret which Monty 
shares with you, and which has caused so 
much trouble and suffering to-day. Oh, 
Cecil ! if you knew what madness it was 
to doubt you, to think you unworthy, to 
believe you anything but the sweet, true 
woman I deemed you, and believe you 
yet.” 

“But which I am not,’ she whispered 
faintly, her head resting more heavily 
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Bric-a-Brac, 

NaMBY-PAMBy.—Lhe epithet, “namby- 
pamby,” means pap for infant minds. It 
was applied by the tnglish poet, Pope, to 
the verses written for Lord Cartaret’s chil- 
dren, by Ambrose Phillips. The first word 
is a baby way of pronouncing ‘“‘Amby,” 
t. ¢., Ambrose, and the second is a playful 
corruption of “Phillips.” 


Icke CkEAM.—The first mention of this that 
is found in our history, is in the account of 
the festivities following Washington’s first 
inauguration as President, in the city of 
New York, in 1789. Among the ices used 
on that occasion was ice cream, which is 
said to have been prepared, or at least sug- 
gested, by Dolly Adams, then the bright 
est star in social and diplomatic circles. 
The new confection made quite a sensation 
at the time, and probably bel ped to increase 
Dolly Adams’ popularity. 


ee ————— 


THE OwL.—Tbe ow! has always been 
held to be the emblem of wisdom by some, 
and by others as an object of detestation 
and dread ; and the cry of the screech owl 
at night, in rural districts, is said to pre 
cede disease and death. Should one of 
these birds screech while flying over a 
house, death is sure to follow to some one 
residing therein. Imperial Rome twice un- 
derwent lustration, to save herself from the 
direful consequences of a visit trom one of 
those ill-omened birds, 


HtkeEp Corrins.—In Panama the poorer 
classes hire coffins in which to carry their 
dead to the grave. The body is then put 
in the earth and the coflin brought back 
with the mourners. The following is a 
form of a Panama undertaker’s advertise- 
ment: “From this date hearses will be 
hired from our establishment at the follow- 
ing rates : $2, $5, $15, and $20. Coffins will 
be sold at lowest possible rates, Coffin’ 
hired out for one dollar, including bench 
on which t) carry deceased to the grave.’’ 


THE PAWNBROKER.—A member of the 
fraternity says that the idea that pawn- 
brokers make most of their protit from 
poor people is erroneous, The truth is, 
poor people are their worst customers. 
They have nothing of value to pawn, and 
no money to redeem articles ; and those 
who rely upon the poor for their trade 
accumulate a great deal of unsaleable stuff. 
The profs are made in dealing with the 
rich who suddenly require money,and who 
are able to redeem their pledges of jewel- 
ry anddiamonds, It would surprise the 
public to learn the character of people who 
patronize the pawnbroker. 


AUTHORITIES FOR Ir. — Shakspeare 
seems to have been well up in most of the 
slang phrases of the present day. In Henry 
VIII. we have “too thin ;” in King Jobn, 
“come off,” and “you are too green and 
fresh ;’ in A Winter’s Tale, ‘‘what ? 
never!’ and although he does not exactly 
use the exclamation ‘‘rats,”’ we have in 
Hamlet “a rat, a rat !’’ which is pretty near 
it. Jobn Bunyan used the phrase, “itis a 
cold day,’’ in connection with adversity, 
so it would seem that Solomon was not far 
from the truth when he said ‘‘there is noth- 
ing new under the sun,” or words to that 
effect. 





against him, as she stood trembling in nis | 


strong fond arms. 

“Which you are not, Cecil?’ he re- 
peated nervously, but with an incredulous 
little smile. 


“Do you expect me to be- | 


| lieve that my judgment is so greatly at | 
| fault ?”’ 


“You will believe presently,’’ she mur- 


mured, ‘You must believe it, Hugh, 


| when you know—oh, Heaven ! how can | 
tell him ! 


pale tace, in which the great lustrous eyes | 
shone so wide and brilliant, and full of , 


feverish pain, “I think I am mad to trust 
you, and yet if you will but assure me of 
your truth, no earthly power will make 
me doubt you again !”’ 

Her eyes rested on his face with a great 
love, a great tenderness, a great pity, a 


plied. 


great admiration. She made no eftort to | 


disengage herself from his arms, she stood 
passive and motionless, as if there were no 
lite in her, save in her large lustrous eyes. 

“If I spoke harshly to you a while ago, 
forgive me,’’ he went on hurriedly, “It 
was such pain to doubt you, that it almost 
maddened me, and I am not patient under 
suffering, Cecil; I am not used to it, you 
know !” 

Her lips parted a little, as if she were 
about to speak, but no words came; her 
eyes filled slowly with great tears, which 
rolled down her pallid cheeks. 


But for his arms she would have fallen 
to the floor at his feet, but he held her 
closely pressed to his hard-beating heart. 

“Tell me, darling,” he urged, fondly. 


BLACK Pins.--Sitting alongside a lady 
in the train the ether day she had occasion 
to adjust a portion of her dress which was 
fastened with a black pin, when the head 
broke in fragments and disclosed the tact 
that it was some kind of a composition fast- 
ened on a broken needle. Curiosity led a 
fellow passenger to make some inquiries, 
and he found that nearly all the black- 


|} headed pins in the market are made from 


“Tell me, { will not bea hard judge, Do 


you forget, Cecil, that I love you ?” 

“That is what makes it so hard,” she re 
“That is what makes it $0 hard to 
tell you the truth !” 

[TO BE CONTINUED, } 
———— <a 

Scravs or Time.—The poet Campbell 
is said to have calculated that a4 man who 
shaves himself every day, and lives to the 
age of three-score years and ten, expends 
in his lite as much time inthe act of shav- 
ing a8 would suflice for learning seven 
languages. The great Freneh naturalist, 
Cuvier, said that he found himself wasting 
as much time with the shaving brush and 
razor aS amounted to at least four days in 


‘the year, and he resolved thenceforth to 
waste no more precious time in that way, 


Sir Hugh closed his own eyes for a mo- | and to let his beard grow, 


needies which are broken in the factories 
in testing the eyes. Anyone who has 
handled the black-headed pins has proba- 
bly noticed their remarkable sharpness as 


compared with the ordinary wiiite pins 


sold in the market. This is the explana 
) tion —that they are old needles. 
LucLasy.—This word is derived trom 


the Latin, “Lilla abi,’’ begone Lillith. Lil- 
lith was a famous witch in the middle ages, 
and is introduced in the night scene in 
“Faust.” [tis said the Hebrews had a pe- 
culiar belief that from Lillith, a female 


spectre, descended all the demons which 


' tempt mankind. 


| 


They believed Lillith to 
have been a wife of Adam before Eve's 
creation. Burton's “Anatomy of Melan- 
choly”’ gives the story of Lillith, and pie- 
tures her as a beautiful woman, who lures 
nen to destruction. A sormmewhat popular, 
and no doubt truer, idea of the origin ot 
the werd is that it is a corruption of LL’ El- 
laby, the name of the fairy who was in- 
voked by nurses to watch over sleeping 
babes, that they might not be changed by 
the wolves. 
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Always she stood before me—alwars; 
fier eves were dark, fwhile mine were pai¢ and sad; 


On my wan cheek seidom We sunlight liagered 
Always tober the day was bright and glad: 
sunshine and roses—these she «ver had. 

Iu childlowl, «be with ways caressing, 

Was alwass |iMed to our mother’s knee. 

I' aside to bide the tear-<irop starting, 
A littie thing--but ou, so im to mit 
Ll kuew not then that it must always t 

And when sweet love came tv m seari-deor kuock- 

ig. 
UO, stately love, with eves of darkest blue 

And one joy brightene’ my shadewy life path 
He sar er beauty and he left me, too 
Phat duife cot deep, (hough it was nothing new, 

And even now she stands before iLore mé 
In the taircity where po Wears inary flow 

Mer ilfe was Juy, yet reaver * was given, 
While 1—who, all ferlorn and moursing go, 

Press on through thorns, with foutsteps faint and 
slow. 
. eee EEE 
——— 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WILD WAR- 


RINGTONS,”’ “LIKE LOST SHEEP,” 


ETC., ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER XLI. 


HR own mild gaze wandered from the 
4 brilliart canvas and rested therm upon 
2. me. The dame uttered a little cry. I 

—turned—our eyes inet, 

“SN hata foolish, fanciful old wowan 1 am 
v) be sure!” exelaiined Mra, Jessainy apol- 

yetivally. “Just now lactualivy thought— 
for the minute—that—"' She stam- 
mered—hesitated, 

Yes?” said I wonderingiy. 

“Ou, mn tuning, ma’am! It isn’t worth tell- 
ing,” she answered quite gently. “Iam a 
siilvold woman there’s no doubt of t;” and 
so saVing, Loe housekeeper tinovedon down 
tha room; and presently sbe stopped before 
another picture, ‘Here is what I want to 


» 


show you, Mra, Deane.’’ she ealled to ine. 
“See—this is Mr. Daryl."’ 
T looked loug and intently at the picture | 


of Isia’s tatber. 
Aitsons hin tie pieture before me he was 
nob yet grown to tnanhood —in 


mere S Foplityc--there was no wulstaking for 








fact, was a [| 
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| “Well, there is certainly a slight resem- 
blanee, now that you mention it, Mra 
Deane,” said the bousekeeper, thougbttul- 





unhappy young man there was a thorough 
| Darkwood, and so is Mr, Daryl. Perhaps 
that’s it,” added she vaguely, with a parting 
giance at the picture of the wild young 
courtier wbo bad beev run through the 
body in a toreigo land. 

“And have you no portrait here of Mr. 
Eversleigh ?” I inquired at random, anx- 
jous to hurry on Mrs, Jessamy, if possible, 
towards the forgetting of the blunders I 
had so stupidly committed. 

“Not bere,”’ she replied; “but I believe 
the mistress bas one of bim in an albuin— 
forshe is very fond ot Mr. Leigh Evers- 
leigh. You see, wa'ain, be doesn’t rightly 
belong to our familyv—ne’s on the otber 


tion of the late Captain Eversieigh.”’ 

Some of the pictures were of quite ancieut 
iste, and were too, said my genial old 
guide, exceeuing|y valuable. 

Sve had the names of the dead-and 
gone painters of those dingier canvases at 
ner glib tongue’s end; and with wuch 
vride and dignity did the dame point out 


to me the cavalier Dark woodsofa long time | 


ayo—the dashing foemen of the low-born 
usurper, Oliver Cromwell, as with quaint 
disdain she termed the great Protector. 
Nearto an end window, through which 
poured warinly the dying sunylow, and, 
catching the rich color of the oeavy win- 
dow drapery, lay tremuious there in biood 
red splasbes upon the bare, biack oak floor 
of! this grand old dining-bal!, with a start 


{ noticed # portrait yroGp of three—tbree | 


a pictures, I mean. 
t was the centre one which seized iny 
attention, 

“Ab, yes,’ said Mrs, Jessaamy, &yuipa- 
thetically following the direction my eyes 
bad taken. 
picture, mia‘aus, you see ber brother, Cap- 
tain Darkwood, upon the other side of ber 
bangs the Captain’s wife—sbe was a Miss 


Hetherington of Hizgh Whitfield Grange. | 


That, of course, in tue iniddle is—”" 


“Yes—who is that that hangs becween | 


the other two?" T interrupted almost breath- 
lessly, having neither heed nor bearing 
just then for aught but that centre portrait. 


Where, in what circumstances in my life | 


betore had I beheld that samne bright yet 
serious face, with the clear, faint, rose leat 
oruplexion, that same soft dark hair witb 
a porple glint upon It, and those sweet and 
dark-blue, dark-lashed eyes ?— 


aer! 


us 


| Where was it—in dreains or in actual lie? 


Wir re? 

‘That, of course,’’ Mrs, Jessamy was re- 
peallug, ‘“oetween the other two is the dear 
mistress herself; though no one who never 


} sew her when she was a young and bappy 


wh) vas intended, It was Daryl Dark- 
wood, ‘bue painting was cleverly done, the 
likeness was unquestionably a good one, 
liis lark eyes, with the brilliant red-brown | 
Jigg.it em that [ knew so well, @eemed 
to st mockingly down into mine. I 
shud f, 

‘t rv like,’ I muttered at tast in- 
canbonsiv. 

“Ti? said Mrs, Jessaimy, mot quite un- 
derstsu a. 'T bey yobr pardon, ina’am, 
Didi vou Say that si 

I tiostened to correct the unlucky slip, | 
the bo ood rising hotly to my cheeks. 


tof Jeunt to Say that—tuat frou: what 
vou ti told me, Mrs. Jessaniv, I siould 
judge the likeness tobe a capital one;”’ add. 
Ing in the Same breath, “Aud ai the borse’s 
head, you say, Is * and stopping Inquir- 
ligiv; whilst Mra, Jessamy, turning, ftond- 
lv siuiied at this ber favourite picture, thus 
giViny metime to recover my usual calm, 

“Yes? said she, “there, at the wure’s 
head, »* you 864, Ina’am, stands tny good 
Dear beart—be’s in heaven, now!” 
repeated the dame conlidently, “tle was 
bead- nan about the place here at Red. 
Kntshts, for upward of forty vear; and now 
in Lasel churchyard, be lies at peace, bard 
by toe vaultofthe Darkwoods. He servea 
‘em wellin life, if ever servant did, and 
Aluvost with bis last breath be asked to be 
buried near the family.’ 

Here was a portrait of the old squire bitn- 
set, taken years back, in bunting-dress— 
in dapper pink, with a black velvet peaked 
cap pon bis bead, crop in hand and with 
eayer hounds snutling at his feet. There, 
close by, hung the Squire's wife, painted 
iu a velvet gown, with «a 
curtain, and a faiot blue landscape beyond 
tin the rear ofher, She had been a beau- 
tiful young Irishwoman of high degree— 
tite loveliest gentiowoman of her line, said 





HAL. 


Mrs, Jossainy: and there was soimetuing of | 


the look of her grandsou Daryl, | thougiit, 
but did not says , ln the turn of ter 
heughiv head andin the direct 
proud dark eyes, 
“She died young,’ 


mBrabdia, 


wae 


’ 


observed Mra, Jes- 


Barns soitiy. 

Hiere was a famous Darkwood beauty, 
fair aud joyous-looking, of the reign of 
(recrge JIi, ‘Toere hung a dashing and -« 
handsome, but worthless young fellow who 
Dad not been altogether unkuown at the 
Court oftre rere lV. 

“He was killed, poor voung man, ina 
due. in Flanders,’ observed Mrs. Jessainiyv 
mournfully; “and from ail aecounts—tor 
Was an ugly story, with a ladv init. I | 


‘ 


#tinafrai?, mia’aoi, he deserved his fate.’ 


“Why, beis like Dary!!’ cred I again | 


involuntarily. 

lu wuld surprise Mrs, Jessauiy stared at 
me, 

“Do vou mean our Mr. Dbarvi—btim that 
we have been Speaking at ut this evening 
—Or sole one else?” Questioned she, with 
her pretty old smile 

“*No-—-I mean yes," 1 replied, 
contusion; apd this tine I] could 
no handy coummouplace remark 
sationa! turn with whieh to 
oud lapsus lingus. 


in some 
hit upon 
Fr couver- 


wir!, would, I tmnust allow, recognize tiat 
tor ver picture, Dear beart,so sadiy changed 
s abe! Pet 1, Mrs. Deane, can well remein- 
ber her, you Know, as she was then, the 
most beautiful young woman in Bucking- 
haushice. That portrait was painted by 
1 celebrated London artist; and the Squire 
piid uitn po less than twoorthree hundreu 
ziilieas for it, if I remember rightly. But 
itwas Mr, Daryl, a long while atterwarda, 
whe, with bis Aunt Muxrion’s consent, 
ina’ain, there upon ber breast. Mr. Dary! 
bimnself had a very skillful hand with bis 
pencil and paint-brush; and, as the mis- 
tress’s picture had grown a hit faded, he 
said that a dasb of color ‘vould brighten it 
up again.” 

“Was the portrait,’’ I asked, a trifle hus- 
kily. ‘* painted before or affer ber inar- 
riage?’’ 

I could not remove my eyes trom the 


had been aud as Redknights bad known 
her in her happy girlhood. 

“Oh, betor.,”’ was the dame’s repiy—in 
the days wheu she was Mrs. Marion Dark- 
wood! After ber marriage ber bealth was 
always delicate or she would bave gone to 
India with Captain Eversieigh, When 


the death of her child in so terrible a mian- 
ner—ner strength and spirits declined and 
utterly gave way; her health then broke 
down altogether.”’ 





dusky crimson | 


we Of ber | 


cover tuy sec- | 


‘Pell ine something about it,’’ 1 said, in 


| tones that were still hoarse and difficult,and | 


riveted upon the fatr, 


In her 


with my gaze still 
| lovely tace of Marion Dark wood, 
pieture she looked as if she and sorrow 
could have naught todo with each other; 
| ana vet, in the on-coming years, as Mareou 
had driined “the chalice to 
very dregs! 
“Have you never beard the story of the 
lossof Mrs. Eversleigh’s little dangbter, ter 
one iittle chlid in whom her very lite was 


of griet”’ 


it 
iis 


| Wrapped up, who was indeed as the whole | 


world te her?” the dame inquired, in 
yenuine astonishment. ‘Dear, dear! |] 
thought that everybody Lad beard the tale ; 
for itis rarely, uniess it be in an old family 
iké ours, that you will iud such a tragic 
thing havpening to any one. In an 
fancy likeours, ina’am, there is always a 
secret, a ghost, or a tragedy,’’ said Mrs, 
Jessaiuiv, bridling. 


o.ad 


*Soimne 


sentiv, 
bear from 


time ago I certainiy did 
Mr. Leigh Eversieigh, But I 
| believe be could tell ne only part of the 
| story.” 
| tlerself nothing loath to give ine turther 
| enlightenment, Mrs. Jeasainy cleared ber 
voice, primnly, a8 she did so, folding ber 
| hands before her, 


“Alter ali, Mrs. Deane,” said she, “it is a | 


story that is soon told, it is a sbort and 
grievous one, and soon told. Upward of 
twenty years ayo the inistress bad in her 
service bere at Redkoights a wretch of a 
{ woman,” said Mrs, Jessainy steroly, 


} 


ly; “but 1 never noticed it before. That) 


side; indeed, be #8 merely a distant connec- | 


“Upon one side of that lovely , 


piloted in that criinson rose which you see, | 


picture of Mra, Eversleignh—painted as she | 


that last cruel biow feil upon bher—I mean , 


Eversieigh, bow bad it beeu with ber? Sue | 


“Something of it,” I rejoined rather ab- | 
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“called Rachel Owen. Sbe was at that time 
| Mra. Eversieigh’s abigail ; and I don t be- 
' liewe that a more evil-natured creature than 
Rachel Owen ever drew breath on this 
earth. She was engaged to be married, or 
so it was supposed, to a Giles Hardiman, a 
' by no means young man, and one in every 
| way, I should aay, about as bad as hersell. 
So tar they were a good inatch. 2 

‘“iles Hardman was oneof the Squire's 
under-keepers; but, being strongly sus- 
pected of having mixed himself up with 
4 notorious burglary-poaching gang,though 
| a8 yet he bad never been caught red-handed 
| —_the was under notice to take bimeelf off. 

He was a low-browed,sulk y-lookiug brute; 

and be went about wutteriig,so it was said, 

that somebow or other ie’d be revenged. 

“Rachel Owen, rna’ain, was a bold bussy, 

if ever there was one; and frequently she 

wasas insolent as she was brazen. Her 
avd tantrurus were slocking 

sometimes, ‘I reaMy caupotput up inuch 
longer, Mrs. Jessamny, with Owen's be- 
havior,’ the dear mistress would occasion- 
ally saytome., ‘She is becoming simply 
intolerable. Greatiy as I dislike strange 
faces around me, I inust send ber away,aud 
| try to get some one else,’ 

“One day the mistress’s bell rang sharp- 

ly. Shesentfor me. She was trembling 

with anger and indignation. ‘Mrs, Jessa- 
/umy,’ sue sala quietly, ‘pay Rachel Owen 
whatever is due to ber; give ber a month's 
wages besides ; and you yourself see, if you 
please, thet she leaves the house within an 
‘bour. Her boxes— whatever belongings 
she inay bave of ber own, cau follow ber if 
they are not ready. But, for herself, she is 
w quit the house as soon as possible. 

“This was on a dull afternoon in Novem- 
ber. Rachel Owen, with an evil laugh, did 
leave Redknigbts within the hour—I stand- 
_ing atan upper window to watch ber de- 
part. 

“Sie looked back at me defiantly, still 
with a borriLie smile upon ber features, 
and sbook ber clenched band at the house 
she was quitting. Bold as brass, birs, 
Deane,she with her belongings went straight 
to Giles Hardiman’s cottage. 

“At Redknights on that saine morning, it 
| was indeed a dreadful state of affairs, It was 

discovered tbat during the night the house 
| bad been broken into—an entrance having 
been effected through a pantry window— 
and that the one thing stoien by the cow- 
ardiy thieves, Was just the must precious 
thing that the bouse contained—little Flow- 
er Eversleigb, the poor mistress’ only 
ehild.”’ 

‘But the nurse,”’ suggested I drearily, 
ny eyes once more wandering, as Mrs, 
JesSainy bad paused, upward to the fair, 
untroubled face of Marion Darkwood, 
“where wasshe? What was sbe doing?” 

“There were two nurses sleeping in the 
chiid’s room at the time,” gravely replied 


| Leimpers 


, 





Mrs, Jessainy, ‘the Lead nurse, av elderly, | 


experienced person, and another, a young 

woinan, Tbe child’s cot was empty—likea 

robbed nest—the two women were slum- 
| bering beavily, and could not be roused. 
Doctor Wynter caine—he was a young man 
in those days, and in partnership with his 
father—and said they wouldy’t wake tor 
hours. They bad been chlorotormed or 
drugged.” 

“And the child was never tound—never 
again beard o1?”’ 

‘Never, ina’ain, But later on in the day 
a little bleck velvet bonnet and cape, lined 
with white satin—which the mistress bad 
inade with her own loving hands—were 
seen caught amongst tue weeds and rushes 
of the river down yonder iu the park, and 
we knew, alas, that the very worst had hap- 
_pened—the child bad been murdered— 
drowned!” 

“But, of course, they searched for the 
child everywhere?’’ | putin mechanically. 

“Ab, trust me, Mrs. Deane(’”’ sorrowfui- 
ly replied the old woman. “Be sure what 
could be done was done unweariedly, yet 
allto no purpose whatever, The river is 
swiltand deep, with a frightful under-cur- 
rent wuich is ore Jangerous than one can 
imagine, and with weedy boles bere and 
there in its bed that sone of the fooiish 
'oues in Hazel would tell you, are so deep 
_ that you can’t touch the bottom of ’ein—no, 

not with the longest withy-pole that ever 

was! Nevertieless, the stream was dragged 
and drawn off wherever it was possible to 
| draz and drain it; but no tidings—no vood 
tidings caine tous; notrace was ever found, 
save the little boniet and eap I have men- 
tioned, ina’am, of the lost child. Sbe was 
gone. She had been murdered, it was clear, 
and it was supposed by every one—tor we 
tried not to think of—of the others,” said 
Mrs, Jessainv, dropping her voice and 
shuddering, that the little body bad been 
swept along by the current aud lost beyond 
all pope in the river Bourne, which tbe 
Redknights river joins, as you know, Mrs. 





Deane, justa inile or so below the grounds | 


ot Hazei Manor-house, It’s not for me to 
talk of tue mother’s grief; no poor words 
of mine could describe such broken-heart- 
ed sorrow as hers, Only to think of it— 
ave, alter all tuesetyears—inakes my own 
heart ache afresh,’’ 

“LT remeuber,”’ 1 remarked, slowly, re- 
calling Leigh’s own words in speaking of 
toe Redknights tragedy, “Mr. Leigh Ever- 
sleigh’s telling ine, that although every ef- 
fort Was made at the time to track Rachel 
Owen and ber companion in guilt to their 
| hiding-place in London, ail endeavors to- 
ward this righteous end tailed utterly. 
Notwithstanding the large reward whieb 
was offered tor any informatiova concerning 
them, they were never captured ?” 

“No,” cried the dame, indignantly, ‘but 
| Wickedness, in the long run, rarely, if ever, 
prospers! Giles Hardiman and Rachel 

Owen, it is true, inanaged for a while to es- 

cape the clutches of the law, but before 
‘another twe.vemonth had gone over their 
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heads—at least so we heard afterwards—the 
pair of "em, tna’amn, bad come to a bad end 
and——”’ 

“I know—lI bave heard,” I interrupted, 
hastily. ‘“Theinan, in a savage, drunken 
fit, or something of the kind, killed the 
woman, I believe, and he paid the penalty 
of hiscrimein the usual way. Mrv, Jes. 
aamy,” I added, with an abvruptness of 
mien which I fear must bave seemed pe- 
culiarly ungracious w the kind, little, old 
daine, “this great roow—is it not ?—is yrow- 
ing soinewhat dim and gbostly, aow that 
the sun has gone down and the dusk is fal}- 
ing. Let us get away—shut it up again! 
All the same, l thank you beartily, tor al- 
lowing te to accompany vou bere to luok 
at the pictures.”” 

Mrs, Jessamy protested that I must not 
thank her! To show me the portraits of the 
‘“family,’’ and chat witu me about the orig- 
ipals of them, had, she declared, given her 
sincere pleasure. And I felt sure that she 
spoke but the truth. 

So she locked the mighty oak door of the 
great dining-ball, and left the place once 
nore to the silence and the darkness—per- 
haps to ghosts of the dead-and-gone Dark- 
woods, I then shook bands witu Mrs. Jes. 
sainy and upto my roous, 

Somebow, a8 J mounted the stairs and 
went alung the quiet corridors, ny mind 
dwelt a good deal inore closely upon the ex- 
quisite tair face of Marion Dark wood, than 
upon the story of the loss of the beloved 
only child of Marion Eversleigh, 

W here—wohbere in iny life before, I kept 
asking myself, had looked upon that 
saine girlish face, 80 serious, SO #Wweet, 80 
singularly baunting in its fresb, bright 
youth? There? 

Suddenly I recollected. A cloud, as it 
were, passed froin my memory, and ail 
tantalising duubt with regard to the face of 
the portrait vanished, 

I reached wy room, which in the past 
had been Dary!’s old rooin, and locked tny- 
self within it. I crossed straightway to the 
set of drawers Which forine:t the base of ny 
wardrobe. 

Hidden away there in acorner of one of 
thein was a sinall faded drawing, water- 
color tinted, carefully wrapped in a sheet 
of silver tissue-paper, the rapidly but clev- 
erly dove sketch of agirl ina washed-out 
biuejmuslin gown, with blue ribbons knot- 
ted loosely about ber throat and ier hat, 
and with long sprays of the dusky peri- 
winkle-plant in a fantastic manner adorn- 
ing her person as well. 

Underneath the sketch, in letters of pale 
blue and olive-greeu, was painted one 
word, tie fanciful naine tbat Daryl biiselt 
had given ne—‘“Periwinkie.” 

Yes, it was Daryl’s own work, tbe for- 
gotten likeness of invself which,on the day 
before thatof ny fligbt with bim from the 
home of Simon Creedy, be had sent to ine 
at Moor Edge by the hand of some Stony- 


| bammpton waif! 


Iecarried the faded sketch to the open 
window, and there knelt with it and stared 
atitin the waning evening light. A bell 
was ringing. 

It was titne for ine to godown and meet 
Marion Eversleigh at dinner. But I did not 
rise, I cou!d not, did not stir from the open 
window. 

In thetwiligbt [ knelt there, scarcely 
breathing, with the tinted drawing that 
bad been done long ago by Dary! Dark wood 
held close to iny perplexed and wondering 
eves. 

The face of Marion Darkwood in tne 
beautiful portrait downstairs and the face of 
the lonely girl that Dary! bad so carelessiy 
drawn and tinted in tbe old Moor Edge 
days were, or so it seemed to me, one and 
the same. 

The resemblance 
the other, was in 
fect! 

So, like a woman with wits entranced, I 
was telling miyself—forgetting that faney, a 
too-vivid imayination, will piay one strange 
pranks sometimes, 


CHAPTER XLII. 
1 OOD :norning, Mrs. Deane,” cried the 
_ Squire, 


ot the two, each to 
its way distinct, per- 





in bis high cracked voice, 
“good morning! I need not ask you 
bow you are, you sre looking so fresh and 
bonny, quite bonuy ! Allow me to express 
my thanks to you once more for your 
charining singing, Buckle, you duace,stop, 
can’t vou? jor your charming singing 
of last night, Mrs. Deane,’? quavereu he 
shriily. 

I went up to his chair, a roomy and wel.- 
booded bath-chair it was, apparentiy full of 
shawlsand cushiens, amongst which the 
shrunken figure of the very old man looked 
asif it were atwoutto slip altogether out of 
Sight, and he took wy hand into his own 
palsied gioved oune,patting it with the other 
in aquite siiuple and childish ianner be- 
fore be let it zo. 

The Squire bad been ‘about again,”’ a8 
Buckle called it, and able to take his mid- 


| day airing upon the terrace or alony tie 





broad garden walks, for soine few weeks 


past now. 

I and the feeble old mnan thus had it otd- 
ly come to pasa, had grown to be capital 
friends. 

Since the bealth and spirits of Mrs. Ever- 
sleigh bad so greativ iinproved she had by 
degrees gotto live less within her silent 
and shadowy rooms upstairs, 

We dined now, she and I together, in «a 
snug roow, a kind of morning-room, whicu 
opened into the library. 

After dinner we drack our coffee and 
spent the remainder of the evening in 4 

leasant and pretty apartment which at 

tedknights was known as the white draw- 
ing-rooim. 
ere in plenty were new beoks [row 
Maudie’s, inagazines and ‘society journals’’ 
in abundance too; whilat in an alcove 
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shaded by a white-and-gold-threaded Ori- 
ental curtain, strung with ivory rings upon 
a slim gilt rod, there stood a grand pianv 
tuat had been newly tuned, 

My singing appeared to astonish and to 
delight the dear folk at Kedknights; and 
Mrs. Eversleigh, and indeed the Squire 
himself,never seemed to grow Weary of the 
songs that I sang to them. 

My repertory wasa wide ons; but the 
old inan loved best the ballads of a by-gone 
day. 
egularly every evening now, attired in 
a. amart Indian dressing-gown, he never 
failed to appear if be was well, and leaning 
upon the arm of the patient Buckle, did he 
totter down to the white dressing-room ; 
and there by that admirabie valet was his 
aged waster “settled” and made com- 
fortable in a huge arm-chair by the open 
window. 

The Squire drank neither tea nor coffee ; 
they did not agree with bim, upsetting hia 
digestion and rendering him unendurably 
tiresome, : 

Buckle, having arranged his master to 
his—the Squire’s-—satistaction—which, by- 
Lue-way, Was no easy task-—then went and 
tetehed down the old twan’s decanter of port 
aud « wine-glass, which the valet placed 
upon a table within convenient reach of bis 


hand. 

It was, I believe, this generous cordial, 
which was as old as, perbaps older than, 
the Squire himself, that kept him living 
aud warn. 

Sitting there.in the sweet gray gloaming, 
a black velvet cap covering his alinost bair- 
jess skull, the fragrant garden-air blowing 
in with the faint twilight-rustle of midsum- 
iner leaves, the Squire would sip bis wine, 
and nod his head to the time of the imusie, 
sometimes clapping bis hands in senile 
applause when a favorite ditty was 
ended, 

And then, when his bed-time arrived,and 
Buckle appeared in order to leac bim away, 
he would as a rule take ny band ip his, kiss 
it in quite courtly fashion, pat it, fondie it, 
and perbapsshed a few childish tears over 
it also, saying that only to listen to my 
beautiful voice nade the blood dance with- 
in his veins, 80 that he really felt like a 
young “buck” again ! 

Sometimes his dim old mind would wan- 
der in a manner that was truly remarkable, 
and he would persistently cal! me ‘*Mari- 
on, 

On these occasions I was bewildered to 
know in what way to answer hitn, and 
would glance appealingly across the room 
to Mrs. Eversleigh. 

She then would rise directly, and go over 
to the Squire’s chatr, 

And, with her thin jeweled hand upon 
his shoulder, she would bend downto him 
and aay tenderly— 

‘Hlere am I, father. That is Mrs, Deane, 
who bas been’ singing to us, you 
know.”’ 

“Pooh,”’ quoth the old man rudely once 
—‘as if I didn’t know nv own daughter, 
the tairest girl in all Buckinghamsabire ! 
You, madam, I suspect, are Mrs, Thingu- 
my. You lean, vbonny woman, as flat as a 
board, you are not Marion !”’ 

And he pinched herarm sospitefully that 
she nearly cried out with the pain he had 
caused ber. 

And sometimes he would refuse to leave 
the white drawing-room when it was bhalf- 
past len, querulously declaring that it was 
not yet bed-time,tbe clocks were all wrong, 
some bad been tampering with them, put- 
ting them forward. 

And no doubt, said bis master,it was that 
scSundrel Buckle who had done it, being 
anxious, for some atrocious reason or other, 
to get him, the Squire, off to bed before the 
proper hour, 

And he would then proceed to !n flict upon 
Buck le'sfunlucky arin pinch after pinch that 
would have made a less heroic soul than he 
yellamain with agony. 

But Backle made no sign, never did ; he 
Was used bo it. 

Besides, was he not down in the master’s 
will? and surely, thought be, it could not 
go on much longer! 

Nevertheless a whispered word from tne 
would at any time render the tractious old 
Squire docile ; and once he looked up into 
ny face and began tocry, as very old peo- 
ple somnetimes will, saying in bis high and 
quavering voice, which ou some days 
was more cracked and sirill than on 
others— 

“Heaven bless you, Marion! Why have 
you been so long away from me,eh? I 
thonght you never, never were coming 
ae to your poor old father !"" whimpered 
1e@, 

Yet never by any accident or lapse of 
menory did be mention his grandson’s 
naine, 

Mrs. Eversieigh told me that, since the 
Squire had sunk into this pitiable dotage- 
State,her father had not once by any ininate 
of Reiknights, been heard to give utter- 
ance to the name of Daryl. 

“You are indeed a magician, Frances,” 
sald Marion Eversleigh ons evening to me, 
With grateful tears shining in her dear eyes, 
when the Squire had been more unmanags- 
4bié than usual in bis conduct, and when I 
had been success‘ul in persuading him to 
BO away quietly with Buckle, though he 
tad pinched and sworn shrilly to the poor 
‘nan all the way upstairs, ‘nothing short of 
4 \agician, Frances! My father, in the 
'nost ¢xtraoradinary manner, seemned to take 
to you, as Mrs, Jessamy says, on the very 
Urst day thathe saw you; though it was 
rarely that he would speak to, or really no- 
tice with any kindness at all, any one of 
'ny ‘coinpanions’ before you. *‘Who’s tbat 
ta wotnan ? Where did you get ber from, 
Marion ?* he was continual! saying. 
‘What, another of ’em, and ascteer of ’em, 
‘nd another of ‘em! Why, how many 
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more; and where do you put ’emal! to, eb?’ 
But see how different everything is now 
that you are with vs! In truth, a wondrous 
and welcome change has dawned upon our 
life at Redknights! It is years, my dear 
friend, since I felt so uaPpy and 80 strong ; 
and then, too, I say, look at my father! 
Who in the house can manage him as you 
do? Your music and your society, Frances, 
are an infinite pleasure to him, and do him 
all the good in the world. Frankly, I can 
bardly recollect the time when last I saw 
bim as Llithe and chatty as he has been of 
late. What a real blessing your coming 
to Redknights bas proved, dear, bas it 
not ?” 

She smiled, and winningly held out both 
hands to me as sh? spoke. 

1 met then with mine, held them close, 
- pressed my head against her shoul- 

er. 

“It is sweet and kind of you to say so,” I 
inurmured, with a sense of happiness so 
great that it was akin to pain itself. 

Almost insensibly, as time went on, she 
had gotinto the habit of calling me Frances; 
though the name, whenever spoken by her 
tender voice, was verily like a stab to my 
own heart, I so well knowing that name to 
be a lie! 

Otten, as I had done this morning, I 
would encounter the old Squire in his 
roomy bath-chair taking the air in the gar- 
den or upon the wide terrace-walk, with the 
faithful and stoic Buckle: in attend- 
ance, 

Also not infrequently [ would catch him, 
in bis high cracked voice, swearing at the 
patient valet, who of course bore it all un- 
moved. 

But at my approach the old inan would 
cease in his shrill abuse, brighten percepti- 
bly, and then occasionatiy fall to chatting 
to me with quite rational ease, as indeed he 
did this morning. 

When we inet thus, I generally lingered 
with him and walked slowly by his chair 
until it was time for him to go indoors for 
his luncheon. 

But, as a rule, his talk was wild and hard 
to follow ; and atsuch times be always per- 
versely called me Marion. 

Could it be possible, I wondered some- 
tiines,that even his dim old eyes could now 
and again discern the curious likeness 
which I had inyself detected between... 
Faugh ! 

It was folly to imagine such a thing for 
an instant; and 1 flung, as it were, the 
thought away from ine, 

“Marion, I presume,”’ blithely said tbe 
Squire that day, with amazing clearness for 
bim, “is indoors, Mrs. Deane ?”’ 

Yes, I told him; Mrs. Eversleigh was in- 
doors, in her own room, writing let- 
ters, 

I had come out alone to gather some fresh 
flowers for the eng ot petatiy forma 

“Marion writing her own letters, is she ? 
He, he, he!”’ 

The Squire here cackled and choked in 
the queerest, sbrillest mauner ; then after a 
little while he was able to go on. 

“You are making a new woman of my 
daughter, Mrs, Deane,’’ said he. “Why,we 
shall have her taking horse-exercise next, 
and riding across country and coming a 
cropper with the best of us, as she did, and 
thought nothing of it, when she was a girl. 
Ha, ha, ha! Ha, he, he!’’ 

*“T ain thankful, sir, to se9 her so well,’’ 
1 answered gravely, a trifle disgusted, to 
sp ak the truth, at tne old inan’s unseemly 
levity where my dear Mrs. Eversleigh was 
concerned. 

‘So well, indeed! He, ke, ne!’ piped 
the Squire. ‘1 don’t believe, Mrs. Deane, 
between you and ime, that Marion ever was 
really 80 bad as she fancied herself. Slie 
moped and brooded and got bysterical. 
Lots of women, bless you, madam, get like 
that if they’ve plenty of money and no 
healthy occupation ! Witb some of ’em it’s 
worse still, they take to drinking. Oh, yes, 
they do, I tell you! He, he, he! And then 
— Buckle, you dunce,” shrieked the old 
man, ‘“‘why do you jolt my bones in that 
barbarous fashion ? If you see a stone in 
tront of you, Buckle, kick it out of the path 
do y’ hear? and don’t drag the wheels of 
ny chair over it, you lazy, insolent bound, 

ou!” 

“Very well,sir,”’ replied Buckle, with the 
utmost respect,though be had neither jolted 





rush and the roar of the swift brown water, 
every day and night, without rest, rolling 
onward to join the still mightier 
Bourne, 

Somehow this gloomy place, otter-baunted 
and shutin by the great hills and neigh- 
boring copses, where years ago the hapless 
little Flower Eversleizb bad met with her 
tragic end, possessed for me a kind of mnag- 
netismn, weird enough in its way; and for 
hours togetber I sometimes paced there, 
thinking—thinking troubledly of my hus- 
band Daryl. 

What, so far, in Daryl’s behalf, for 
Dary|'s good, had I done or even attempted 
to do with his perverse and obstinate grand. 
father ? 

So far, nothing. I tuld myself that I was 
utterly at a loss to discover in wbat inanner 
I could for the best pring so delicate and so 
dificult a subject under the notice of the 
childish old man, 

How was I to set about it? I asked 
inyselfalmost peevish!y. There was the rub. 

Conscience, notwithstanding, whispere.t 
that there was Marion Eversleigh at 
hand, 

Already she loved me asa dear friend; why 
not then reveal to her my true name and 
condition—to ber at least, if fora while to 
no one else—whby not knee! at her feet and 
confess to her that by my marriage I was 
her lawful niece and Daryl Darkwood's 
wife? 

She was sweet, loving, and #3 inmpathetic, 
not hard and perverse, 

She,I knew,never for an instant doubted, 
would readily forgive the deception that had 
been counselled by Leigh Eversleigh and 
carried out by me. 

Would not she vetter than any one, she 
who 80 well understood the old Squire and 
h‘s caprices, t:e able to aid and advise me in 
= task when the whole truth had been 
told to her and nothing kept back ? 

No one, I believed, would be more sin- 
cerely glad than would she to see the true 
heir restored to bis rightful position, 

Marion Eversleigh was yentie and for- 
giving. 

The old Squire’s daughter, beyond ques- 
tion, could the old Squire himseif be once 
brought to, humored into and retained in,a 
more Christian frame of mind, would hearti- 
ly welcome back Dary! to Redknights, 

Not only, sbould this happen, would she 
once more gain a nephew ; but in me, his 
wife, she would find a niece who already 
ioved her tenderly with a daughter’s 
love, 

There were other rocks ahead; and I 
quailed, was disinayed, at the thought of 
then. 

For, even supposing that success should 
crown iny venture, that the Squire should 
by-and-by listen to me, could be made to 
comprehend for whoin it was that I was 
pleading and interceding—supposiog, in 
short, that Daryl in the end were freely 
pardoned, his transgressions condoned— 
what, in that case, would be the result of it 
all ? 

With exceeding bitterness did I put this 
question to inyself ; for there was but one 
answer to it, and only one. 

Should Daryl—forgiven——return to Red- 
knights, then I, Flower Darkwood, tust 
go thence, 

There would for ine be no alternative. 
Never,never again could the saine roof shel- 
ter both hiin and tne! 

And keenly did my beart ache at this 
hard reflection, ache and rebel likewise ; 
for it had grown deeply attached to the 
calin secluded old home. And surely it 
was little wonder ! 

And so the days went uneventfully by— 
because I did nothing, attempted nothing. 
“To-inorrow I will try,’’ I used to say 
inoodily — “I will make a beginning of 
soine sort to-morrow; I will put it off no 
longer.”’ 

But— well, do we not all know that to- 
morrow ia non-existent, is a kind of ignis 
Jatuus, ever fitting on ahead but never 
overtaken? Up and be doing to-day, if 
there is aught at hand to be done! It 
“To-morrow,” and not ‘*To-day,’”’ were the 
watchword of lile, then would the world 
stand still — its work would never get 


| done! 


the bones of the old Squire nor dragged the | 


chair-wheels over a stone in the path- 
wav. 

But Buckle was used to being wrongfully 
accused ; and it wasnever worth while to 
contradict bis master. 

And then perchance, in the next breath, 
the old inan would address me as Marion, 
and talk ra:nblingly of the lean, flat, white- 
faced woman who called herself Mrs, Deane 
and who was writing ber letters indoors all 
alone. 

Unquestionably be was a trying old gen- 
tleman to live witb: but, afterall, bis va- 
garies mattered little to us. 

{ was happy—strangely, peacefully, su- 
premely happy at Redknights ; and of des- 
tiny I asked no more, 

Nevertheless there were moments—nay, 


And thus serenély and uneventfully did 
the days go by. 

However, one Sunday morning, in Hazel 
eburecb, I rec6éived a considerable shock. 
Mrs. Eversieigh never accompanied ime 
thither, but stayed at bome and read alone 


/ within her owt rooms; and_ therefore, 


unless dear old Mrs. Jessainy went with 
mé@, a8 she sometimes did, I had the tall 


| family-pew in the chancel, with its carved 


whole days—when the voice of conscience | 


within ne whis 


red uncornfortably, and | 


would not bestified or put down, try how I | 


would to smother it. 

Not infrequently, when thus conscience- 
ricked, I would wander away in the twi- 
ight to the river-bank. 

There along the neglected walk which 

wound by the side of the rapid stream I 
strolled toand fro in deepest thought— 
striving hard, in fact, to think the matter 


out. 


oak panelling and dingy red-velvet curtains, 
entirely to inyself. 

I was very fond of Hazel church, chiefly 
because it was rot unlike the sweet little 
old gray building near Arley Bridge, in 
the peacetul ‘(od’s Acre” of which my 
darling was buried, 

U pon the chancel wali immediately above 
the pew of the Darkwood family there lad 
in the years gone by been placed an exquls- 
itely-sculptured warbie tablet. It was oval 
in shape, bordered fancifully with a wreath 
ot broken lilies, and with a pure white dove 
hoveriog above the sily-gariand. 

[TO BE CONTINUED, | 
_——_> «- 


NATURE THE GREAT TEACHER.—Ia his 


recent book, “Nature’s Teachings,’”’ the 


author has discussed a subject not before 
handled at length. Its object is to show 
how man's implementa and mechanical 


| devices have been anticipated in nature. 


The river-walk was certainly the moat | 


sheltered and lonesome part of the intricate | 


grounds at Redknights. 
No soul save inyself weut thither to dis 


He asserts that there is no invention of 
man which ja not anticipated—that all his 
mnechanica! devices have been used in na- 
ture for countless centuries. He claims 
that the great discoverers of the future wi!l 
be those who carefully study the natura! 


turb its sombre quietude or to listen to the! world, 
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The burr-stones of mills are a copy of 
molar teeth. The hoofs of a horse are made 
of parallel plates like a carrias.6-spring. 
The finest file made by man is a rough 
affair when compared with a Dutch rush 
used by cabinet-inakers, The jaws of ibe 
turtle and tortoise are natural scissors. 
Kodents have chisel teeth, and bippopetai: 
have adze teeth, which are constantly re- 

ired as they are worn, The woodpecker 
1a8 a powerful little hammer in its bill. 

The diving-bell only imitates the work 
of the water-spider,. This insect, althougt 
as easily drowned a8 any other, spends a 
great part of its life under water. Having 
constructed a small cell under the water, 
itclasps a bubble of air between its last 
pair of legs, and dives down to the entrance 
ot its cell, into which the bubble is put. 
A proportionate amount of water is thus 
displaced, and, when all of it is expelled, 
the little animal takes up its abode in this 
su baq ueous retreat. 

In jiaying its eggs on the water, the wnat 
combines them in a masa shaped somewhat 
like a lifeboat, It is impossible to eink it 
without tearing it to pieces, The fron must 
of amodern ship is strengthened by deep 
ribs running along its interior. A porcu- 
pine-quill is strengthened by similar vibe, 

W hen engineers tound that bollow beans 
were stronger than solid ones, they oulv 
discovered a principle which had been used 
in nature for centuries betore the creation 
of toan. A wheat-straw, if solid, could not 
support a heavy bead. 

The ship worin feeds on wood, and grad- 
ually tannels its way through «uy sub- 
merged timber. It also lines its burrow 
with a hard shelly coating. Brunel, taking 
a bint froin this, was the first to suce: ed in 
subaquatic tunnelling. Tho Eddystone 
Lighthouse is built on the plan of a tree- 
trunk, and fastened to the rock iu a manner 
somewhat siinilar to the way thata tree is 
fastened to soil. It is supposed that tla 
first idea of a suspension-bridge was sug- 
gested by the creepers of a tropical torest. 
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finely equipped for the peculiar lile 

that he is ordained to lead. He has 
strong weapons in the shape of four lony 
and very sharp teeth ; these teeth have a 
fine edge, the upper working into the low- 
er, 80 Chat they ineet in the act of ynawiny. 
While the soft part is being worn away, tlie 
hard part keeps its chisel-like edge, and at 
the same time the teeth are constantiy 
growing up from the bottom, so that as 
they wear a fresh supply is ready. Should 
oue of these teeth be removed, the opposite 
tooth will continue to prow, and there be- 
ing nothing to wear it away, it will project 
from the mouth and be turned upon itsell, 
aad if it be an under tooth it will grow &e 
long aS to penetrate the skull, Many ot 
the elepbant’s tusks imported are found to 
have their surfaces grooved into sinall fur- 
rows of unequal length, No man would 
take the trouble to do this so carefully, 
but the rat has found out the tusks which 
contain the most gelatine, and be gnaws 
out as much as suits bin, wend leaves the 
rest forthe ivory worker, whois neither 
unable nor unwilling to profit by the fact 
that is marked by the rav’s teeth. The ive - 
ry which contains much gelatine is softer 
toan that whicl bas less, and it makes the 
best billiard balls, The elasticity of 
some of these balls is so yreat that 
when thrown forcibly on a bard floor, they 
will rebound to the height of three or four 
feet. 

Reais have a fine sense for finding out 
where there is anything nice to eat, and it 
bas often been a subject of wonder how 
they manage to geton board ships laden 
with sugar and other attractive cargoes; 
but the mnystery has been solved, for they 
bave been seen to coine ofl shore to the 
ship by means of the rope which tmoored 
ber totbe wharf. By the same tueans they 
will leave the ship when she gets iuto port, 
particularly if they find that their quarters 
are filling with water. 

There are curious facta connected with 
the habits of the rat whieh warrant a close 
observation of them on the part of those 
who may bave the opportunity. A lady at 
one tine missed several egys [rom ver store 
closet, and naturally coneluded t te) 
had been stolen by the servant, She qres- 
tioned the girl, who denied anv knowledge 
of the eggs, which continned to disappear 
in the same inysterious manner: butone 
day the thief was unexpectedly diseoveree, 
The lady observed one tnorning, on enter 
ing her store-rootn, a Singular sight. A 
little rat was on his back upon (tire Noor 
hugging an egy, while a larger re vus 
hauling bim along by the tall. In this 
way, undoubtediv, all the missing exzys 
had been carried away. 

It appears that rats, like birds, fish, ete., 
are often influenced to change their abode 
by wantot! food or the need of a prope: 
place where they can procure sustenanes 
for their youny. 

A gentleman's house was once6é infested 
with rats, and he got completely rid of 
ther bv catehing one of them alive aud 
covering it with coal tar ang allowing it to 
return to its hole. Atanother thie * trip 
was set at night in a house where rat® woos 
numerous, and in the morning the trap wos 
found sprung with along tail inside. [ts 
owner had vanished, and, perhaps, +f 
relating lis narrow escapes, and the 
his beautiful tall, took all his rat fri is 
and left the Louse forever. 

The rat, though naturally a Savayze crea- 
ture, is capabie of being tamed and tad 
obedient to the wil! of man. Some of th 
Japanese tame rats, and feach thern 
form many tricks, order that tuey 
exhibit then 


[Nes rat isa rodent or gnawer, and is 
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THE GOLDEN NET. 








BY RICHARD CHATTERTON. 





I knew not till I was in the meshes 
How warily it was set: 

I knew not ull 1 ‘gan to struggic 
It was a golden net; 

I knew not that the sparkling eye, 
The rose-red lips dew wet, 

The bosom soft, the tender sigh, 
Were lures in the golden act. 


1 kpew pottil! I wasin the meshes 
How bard it was to get 

Free from the tolls, the clinging folds, 
The strands of the golden net; 

I little thought the heart | lost 
Was won Dy a cojuette, 

Rut now I tnow, and to my cost, 
*T was caught inthe golden net. 


——> - <_——— 


| the wayand train the faltering footsteps. 


THE SATUR DAY 


They are notalwaysto blame, these m~- 


theriess girls. 
Was Cicely (iray to blame for marrying 
ine, for not telling all the truth, for disguis- 


ing from me the one romance of ber life in 
| which no one had shared but the man who 


was the hero of it ? the man of whose exist- 
ence ] had not dreamed, and whose name 


had not ber lips? 
Wasa her father to blame, who had some 


hazy notions of the truth, and of the wis- 


The Stone Bouquet. 


~~ 





BY F. W. ROBINSON. 





CHAPTER I. 
\VERY BODY said it was not likely to 


‘and the 


ery of a me*alliance, and had trusted to 


titae, and travel, and me, his ola friend, to . 


sink a past foliy wholly out of her reme:n- 
brance ? 

Icannot say. In later days it was inti- 
mated to me thatthe father had left it to 
the daughter to explain, to laugh away if 
she could with a few careless words, about 
a school-girl’s fancy that had flourished and 
died away, and so an end of it; and the 
daughter had thcught the father might tell 


me and leave me to consider the position, , 


aud hence between the two the silence, 
ignorance — which was  Dblise 
then. 

It would have been all the same had the 
story been told me word tor word; it would 
not have swerved me aside from her by oue 


hair’s breadth ; it would been no grievance | 


| then. 


turn out well—but then everybody 1s | 


a) Wise. 

And what every body says must be true, 
especially when it is upon a subject which 
nobody understapds and nobody takes to 
heart, but the one poor biped who is prin- 
cipally concerned. 

Was everybody right in my case, and I 
so egregiously wrong? so bliud, so shal- 
low, #0 vain? 

He who reads these lines shall judge for 
himself, 

I bave lost the faculty of judging ; I am 


Ieould have laugbed with the father, 
sympathized with the daughter, and passed 
the whole thing by. 

Later on I did not laugh, but sat down 
before an awful truth and let it kill me by 
degrees. 

We were inarried in the early summer, 
and went away for a long tour through the 
most picturesque portion of our native 


| land. 


We eschewed foreign travel ; we had bad | 


| enough of the Continent, we both thought; 


waiting fora greater judgment, and won- | 


dering whet it will be like; whether 1 
shall be allowed to plead iny own extenu- 
ating circumstances, the fact that I wae al- 
ways true and earnest, and that] loved her 
with my whole heart, and would have died 
for heratany moment; and that, in loving 
her so much, I wrecked at Jast the little 
sense which J lad ever had. 

I married Cicely Gray when I was forty 
years of age, and sie was a girl of nine- 
teen. 

An ill-matebed pair, an ill-assorted cou- 
ple, the beginning of the old story, May 
and Deeeinber almost, 

The impulse of youth on one 
the glawnor of the ‘well-off man’ on the 
otber. 

That is what the world said. My 
little world ! 

Yes; 1 was well todo, That is, I bad at- 
tained a certain position in iny profession, 
had made iny inark as an engineer, had 
been successful in one or two important 
scheines, was spoken of a little at home and 
abroad asacieverand a rising man, Al- 
inost a yenlus, 

I bad studied bard alliny life, it was as- 
serted, 

1 had sacrificed everything tothe pursult 
of fame,or of inoney. I wasa_ close, keen 
man of business, and I had let nothing 
stand bet ween ine and my profession. | 
was thorough. 

And then Cicely Gray stood between— 
took ine into anether world, changed the 
whole current of iny life, made of ine a pas- 
sionate lover in iny middle age, 

That fate belalis a man at times when be 
loves not in his youtu— 

‘“*Wait till he cormnes to forty vears”’ and a 
man will laugi at love, proclaims the great 
cynic. 

But the cynic is not always right,and that 
tnan who is an exception to the rule—well, 
woe betide lim! 

1 inet Cicely Gray, and loved her, loved 
her ali the nore passionately because [ had 
not had the time to love before,bad laughed 


side, 


petty 


business bad taken me abroad very tre- 
quently, and Cicely had been educated 
in Paris and knew but little of Eng- 
land. 

She would not caro to go abroad for her 
honeymoon, she said. 


It was a honeymoon that presaged much 


of happiness for us both—all was so fair ; 
life had chanyed for both of us 80 inuch,and 
all about our new world was tresh and 
bright. 

After our warriage in town 
from the large church doors for the coun- 
try. 

] bad wished to evade all the fuss and 
frivolity of a wedding party : I had feit that 
J should be looking too old and lined and 
grey ata inarriage feast, and thatthe guests 
would whisper of ‘sacrifice’? and ‘‘tmone- 
tary considerations’? and “poor girl’? to 


| each other whiist wishing us every happi- 


ness, 
Cicely had not demurred; iny will was 
hers, she said. 


“T shall be aiways very obedient, Ulric,” 


she said to me, laughing, *‘and my clever 
o!d busband will 
way.’’ . 

I laughed too, but the word “old” jarred 
a little. 

it was not pleasant for 
myself old, or getting old, vet awbile,when 
I was beginning tv real lite, It was more 
unpleasant still that #he should think so, 
even in a jest. 

And I was 80 young at heart. 
bow young I was then,what a littie I knew 
of a womnan or a woman’s wavs, altogether, 
what a dunce! 

There was sight-seeing in the little town 
in which we first took refuge. Though we 
had not bargained for itor thought of it, it 
was a Show place in its way. 

I will call it Heathere me, for a reason 
that I have. 

Here we were to spend a quiet, haleyon 


, week,surrounded by all the beauties of nill 


at the romance of youth fronrthe grim se- | 


clusion of my study, wherein I had iin. 
inured my better selt. 

When the time came, when I was almost 
famous, when people pointed me out as 
Haviland the engineer,{ found that I eould 
love as deeply as other men,and be as great 
a fool in my own way. 

And witb my \ 
flecks of white were in my hair, 1] koew 
this, and hoped and prayed one tair young 
flower would turn to ine too, and take mie 
to her heart, and think the best of me, 
think me the best of allthe tnen that she 
bad ever known, 

She was not twenty years of age, ‘old 


youth gone, and when | 


and dale, of forestand fell, and intensely 
restful in our own society. 


“I am sure I shail be very happy all iy | 


life,’? she had confessed to me, ‘tor I know 
how well I can trust you.” 


She bad put her bands in mine in saying | 


this, and looked at me unflinchingly ana 
with all the clear depth which her great 
grey lucid eyes could express, 

The emphasis struck ne even then. 

‘Have vou ever trusted in vain?” ] asked 
laughingly. 

For it did not seein possible that one 
could do anything to deceive ber by word 
or deed, ; 

**] have been too imaginative, that is all,” 
she answered, “too sanguine, impulsive, 


| hopeful.” 


erough to be ny daughter,”’ people said, | 


of course. 

They always say that 
ribly near the truth, 

But T was vot quite like other men, and 
this was wy first love. I had bad none 
other. 

It was a new lifetome. Cicely Gray lad 
been brought up in seclusion ; she was the 
daughter of one of ny own craft, an en- 
giueer who bad been knighted by his 
sovereign. 


Aud that was ter- 


real, artificial world as I did, [ was sure. 
Men are 80 sure of what they wish. 

The pieces of the puzzle, a fair-wouian 
puzzie, fit in so well to the wish of the 
egvist! 

He sees no faulta, and 1s deaf to the whis- 
pers of the crowd. 
adulation. 

It is as well, soinetimes : 
it is net well. 

Cicely bad been left motherless at an ear- 
ly age, and girls who bave grown up to 
wowanbood without their mothers are to 
themsel vesaad to other folk three parts a 
in ry. 

hey have lost so much, 
then: 1s without the white 


but often, alas! 


The life about 


*“700d 
all.” 

“I have expected too much—set my 
friends on too high pedestals,” she said; 


faults, one might call then 


' “young people always do."’ 


“And some of the idols have been top- 
heavy and tilted over,’’ was my rejoinder. 
“Ab Tnever tnind, child; they were not 


worth the trouble of putting back in their | 


places.”’ 
“They were not,” she said. 
We were wandering ip the gardens of 


this little town. 
She knew as little of the world, the hari, | 


He isa blind manin bis | 


Ic was our wedding eve. I have said 
Hieathercombe was to a certain extent a 
show place, and in these gardens was one 
of the wonders of the county. 

It boasted a rocky mound over which 
trickled and spluttered a streain of water 
with properties of turning into stoue any- 
thing exposed to its action for a certain 
period of months, 

Such wells are not uncommon in Eng- 
land or abroad, I believe; but it was a 
novelty to both of us, and there was pleas. 
ant jesting over it, and over the various 
articles which preceding sight-seers bad 
leit to be petrified—gloves, feathers, bats, 
and all kinds of odd tokens, suspended in 


such a manner from the rock as to bring 


light to show | them in contact with the stream. 





we started | 


always have his own 
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me to consider 


(;004 God, | 
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“Iknow!” cried Cicely, clapping her 

bands. ‘Wait for me, Ulric, I shall not be 
_aiinute.” 
' Buta wminate out of sight then was an 
bour of suspense toa love-sick man. Where 
cat she have gone? what bas happened ? 
I was wondering five minutes afterwards. 
Yes, she was impulsive at all events, and 
full of strange, odd conceits. 

Presently sbe returned from the hotel 
with ber wedding bouquet that sb® bad 
brought from London, that I bad sent to 
her early that morning, poem in fair 
white blossoms from a Covent Garden 
florist. : 

“This shall not wither away, Ulric, but 
be always with us—a memento, &@ 
record,”’ 
| “Love turned to stone,” I answered, a 
| little ruefully ; ‘‘is it a good idea?” 

“Yes ; a proof of the love that endures,” 
she said very slowly. “Toat is what I 
mean.”’ 

It was a strange conceit, but I had no ob- 
jection to urge. 

Let it be so. There was poetry ir the 


fancy, looking at it in the right way. 
Love serpetual and tbat nothing should 
wither! 


So the bouquet was left with the custodian 
of the dripping well,and no more was 
thought of it for a while. 

That is the prologue to my story. 





CHAPTER II. 


ry\HEY were twelve months of bappiness 
which tollowed. Even the sceptics only 
muttered, “How long will m last, we 
wonder ?” 
| There was notacloud in our heaven; I[ 
_ studied every wish, and she was grateful 
| for it. 

Attimes there came a faint, far-away 
doubtif she were as happy as myself— 
| night be only Lappy in the second degree, 
taking ber life and lightness from ine—con- 
tent and peace, seeing that I was content, 
but not the life and light natural to her 
/own young self. 
| A passing doubt even this, and which she 
laughed away when I expressed it once, in 
the grave,earnest fashion that was common 
to ine, that would make me look stern and 
' thoughtiul at tines, even when my heart 
was woo full of joy for words. 

There caine vo child to hallow our union, 
| and we both regretted it. 

There was never «child to complete the 
lings in the home chain; surely it would 
have been so different Lad it been (rod’s 
will to bless us thus, 

I think I see this now; I feel it more 
acutely every day between this and the end 
of it. 

And yetifall bad happened the same, 

| What an extra torture for the child—what a 
beritage of borror when it became impos. 
sibleto hide tbe truth, that truth which 
soine snake would bave hiesed out some- 
| where! 

A little nore than twelve mouths after 
this I] was compelled to leave England 
again. 

The opportunity was too great and grand 
for a man of my profession to miss; it was 
| the talk of tne world at that time,and I was 
| congratulated on iny good fortune at every 
tura. 

But my mission for some three years lay 
in a far-away wild quarter of the world, 
where «4 wo:nan’s health, perbaps her life, 
would be necessarily in jeopardy. 

There was rough work, if great work, 
even for nen; 80 I was to go ny way alone 

for awhile, and it was arranged that Cicely 

was to return to ber father’s home and keep 
| house for him, as in the old days,till I came 
back again. 

The last night 1 spent in England was at 
a ball given by an aristocratic friend. I bad 
not intended that it should be spent iu this 
fashion. 

{ bad thought there was a clear week 
| lounger for me at home, when a telegram 
_ arrived urging the necessity of my imme- 
diate departure, 

Cicely turned pale, 

“It is to take you away from me?” she 
said. 

“y es." 

‘When ?”’ was her next eager inquiry. 

To-morrow.” 

“Then we will not go totbia ball. I donot 
want to dance on the brink of my desola- 
tion,’’ she cried, bursting into tears. 

Till that bour she bad been very brave, 
very Sure that it was all for the best, for in 
faine’s Sahe and naine’s sake ; but this sud- 
den cutting away time from under her feet 
uunerved ber. 

“Cicely, if you wish me to stop—if——,” 
I said. 

“No, Ulric, you must go,”’ was her reply; 
“don’t mind me. I am only surprised, 
Our parting is not for all time, you will be 
back again soon. [shall not be so very 
old, 80 very much changed when you re- 
turn to me,” : 

, We did not break our engagement at the 
cance, 

Dancing was her passion, and I was 
p. eased in watching ber pleasures, and con- 
tent with a quiet quadrille or two for my 
share in the festivities. 
) J thought the evening’s excitement would 

distract her thoughts from the grim tact of 

our premature separation, and that in the 
inorning, when sue was tired out and rest- 
ing peacetully, 1 might be able to steal 
away without the ordeal of a bitter part- 

ing, #paring her and myself some pain. I 

was afraid she would break down utterly in 
| & last leave-taking, and that the remem- 

brance of her sorrow would unnerve me, 
perhaps bring me back to ber before my 
task was done, 

it was a great ball in its way,that is,there 
wereinany guests, and the rooms were 

; crowded with mon and women of rank and 
' distinction, 





‘After our first dance together Cicely was 
lost to me amidst a host of partners, and | 
was lett to discuss commonplaces with mid- 
dle-aged contemporaries, tu receive various 
congratulations on my appointment, to ta) k 
right and left ofthe very subject which | 
was trying hard to avoid, 

Presently I found myself watching Cice! y 
from the door of the ball-room; my eyes 
had wandered in search of her for some 
time in vain, andthen!I found her sitting 
in the recess of a window, whose heavy 
curtains almost concealed ber from view. /t 
was only by the fan, a large and heavy fan 
of ostrich feathers quaintly grouped to- 
gether, that I knew it was she. 

She was sitting with ber back towards 
me, half hidden in the recess, it was only a 
half-outline of her graceful figure that I saw 
there, but [ was sure it was Cicely. 

That was the first beart-stab which I had 
ever had, 

On that night there see:ned to open out t» 
me by slow and sure degrees the conscious. 
ness that I night not bave won the love of 
my wifeso wholly and completely as to 
render us safe together or apart. 

My trust in her, my own seif-esteem, bad 
received no shock till that hour, buf here 
was struck the first jarring note of a whole 
soul’s discord. 

I woke as from a dream, and I was none 
the better for the waking. 

There came even then to me the con- 
sciousness that I might be a very Othello in 
my jealousy, if God so willed that an ange! 
should prove false. : 

I did not know till then that I was an in- 
tensely jealous man ; she bad been so fair 
and fond a wife, she had cared so little for 
the admiration of other men, ard had even 
taken pains to evade it. 

And it was not on account of the wife 
that this jealousy suddenly obscured my 
reasoning powers, ny Keen foresight, iny 
knowledge of buman nature, every gift 
with which people had credited me. My 
suspicion was caused by the conduct 
of the man with whem she was conver- 
sing. 

I could see him plainly from my post of 
observation—a tall, dark man of three-or 
four-and-twenty years of age, witha hand- 
some and impassioned face, and black eyes 
which seemed to flast like diamonds with 
the torrent of words which he was pouring 
forth to her. 

It was the life in that face,its earnestness, 
its rapt expression, its forgetfulnesseven of 
| the scenein which he formed a part, the 
gestures which betokened the absorbing 
nature of his conversation. 

Of what could he be talking to Cicely, to 
betray 80 inuch excitement and earnestiess? 
what the:ne of such deep moment to them 
both to give that strange look to hi:n ? 

Mv beart sank like a plummnet in the 8¢a, 
I wasaware of danger to ine, Cicely—l 
hated him already. 

I telt this was no common i.an standing 
between mine and the bappiness of my life ; 
the power in biin to influence that life for 
good or evil was apparent to ine at once—I 
knew it by some subtle instinct,by the sud- 
den warning which came to me from heaven 
—or heil—as no warning ever came be- 
fore. 

A frieadly band fell upon my shoulder, 
and startied me. It was my host, Lord 
Sandbourne, who stood laughing at wy 
surprise, 

‘What, dreaming, Haviland ?”’ he said 
quickly. 

“A reverie, iny lord—a summer night's 
dream of going away and leaving all this 
bright life to others,’’ 

“Gad, I wisb I could go with you. | 
should be glad.”’ 

Lord Sandbourne had bad a craze for 
out-of-the-way expeditions, and had wau- 
dered over half the world in bis day, and 
written many wearisome books that nobody 
cared to read. 

1 did not continue the subject. 

“Who is the good-looking young fellow 
talking to my wife ?’’ I asked very lightly 
—too lightly to be natural. 

But Lord Sandbourns was not critical. 
He put up his eyeglass and stared in my 
direction. 

‘Gad, I don’t know; I never saw him 
before,”’ be said. ‘Lady Sandbourne sows 
her invitations broadcast, aud I leave the 
crop to ber. This sort of thing 1s women’s 
business, you see,”’ 

“Yes, I suppose so,” 

I walked away from bim. I made my 
way quietly and almost stealthily towards 
the recess, 

1 felt like a man playing the spy. I was 
notin any way like Uiric Haviland that 
night. 

wasa new man who had begun a new 
life—a dark life, with the light of the old 
one dying out, tbough I would not have 
believed it then for all the world, although 
five minutes afterwards there did not seein 
much doubt of it to me. 

When I was close tothem, the truth was 
close too. 

Neither bad beard ine approach; tie 
whirl of the dancers past, the braying v! 4 
waltz from the orchestra,the place in which 
they were seemed security itsel!, and these 
two did not take heed of me, in their sel!- 
absorption. 

“Why did you marry, then? Why could 
you not wait and believe in me ?”’ were the 
words which this indisereet raver uttered 
to my wife, who was surinking back fro 
him, and trembling and flushing, whose 
| eyes were swimming in hot tears, 

“Cicely,”I said with suppressed coolness, 
as I stood betore them, at eaan been Wvl- 
dering what Las become of you.” 

My wife rose and put ber band upon Wy 
arin. 

“Iam glad you have come, Ulric; | 
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have been waiting for you,” she exclaimed. 
“Tuke me Lome, 


lam tired of ail this,’ 
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she added, speaking very rapidly. 

“Who is this gentleman ?”’ I asked in a 
low voice. 

«Madame Haviland will introduce me to 
her husband,” said the man before ime in a 
foreign accent ; and Cicely said, still bur- 
riedly and like a woman under a spell— 

“This is my old friend,Monsieur Danano, 
whom I knew oncé in Paris,” 

“Oh, indeed.” 

«Monsieur Danano—now of the French 
Opera—of whom you have probably heard, 
Ulric?’ 

The name was not unknown to ine, 

“Yes, | bave heard of M, Danano,” 

“As I, sir, bave heard of the name of Mr. 
Haviland, the famous engineer,” he said, 
with a low bow, anda smile which I did 
not return. 

He had recovered from the surprise of 
ny appearance, the excitement of his own 
avowal; whether I had heard any part of 
his conversation with my wile or not, did 
not appear to matter to him, 

With perfect ease and self-contidence he 
said— : 

“You have probably been familiar with 
n.v name,Mr. tlaviland, before the Parisian 
world thought it worth mentioning above a 
“ hisper.”” 

“No, sir.”? 

‘| was an old friend of madame’—almost 
an old schooltellow, very nearly what you 
Kuglish call ‘old flame.’ I was saying,’ 
he added, a# he looked keenly and yet 
laughingly at us both, “when you did us 
the honor to arrive, that Madame Haviland 
night bave waited a little longer tor me, 
But 1 am vanquished,’’—here he bowed 
again——‘tand you, sir, are the victor.” 

One could but try to smile at this bold 
but good-hutmored explanation, and then 
with a light word or two 1 bore my wife 
away from hit, 

She was anxious to get bome,she said,and 
| took her at ber word. Why should I 
doubt it yet? 


‘That ride home was very silent, and al- 
most solemn. 

The shadows in the carriage seemed part 
of the gloom about ny new iife—now that 
the light of the old, as I have said already, 
bad gone away for good, 

1 was restless and disquieted for all my 
grave demeanor, and J sat aud looked be- 
fore me and tried to think itout. Asif all 
the thinking in the world could have helped 
me! 

Suddenly, and when we were within a 
street or two of home, I said— 

“You never mentioned this Monsieur 
Danano to ine, Cicely.”’ 

My voice aroused her. She had fallen into 
a reverie ol her own; after glancing askance 
al me, once or twice—— 

‘Never ?’’ she rejoined, alimost >va- 
sively. 

“Never,’’ I repeated, 

“But you bad heard trom father that 

” 


“I had not heard anything from your 
father. What had he to tell me?” 

“Nothing,” she said in a low trembling 
Voce. 

That was all the conversation between us, 
until we were in our dining-room,and were 
still facing each other at an untouched sup- 
per. 

We waited till the servant had gone, hav- 
ing first placed on a side-table a bulky 
packet that had been left atthe house dur- 
ing our absence that evening. 

I rose and stood by the side-table whilst I 
cut the strings of the reel, which was 
heavy and unshapely, remember. This 
gave ine an opportunity of speaking in an 
unconcerned «manner, which I thought 
night deceive her, 

As if she did not know my heart better 
than I knew hers! 

“Did he speak the truth to-night, that 
man ?’’ T asked. 

“The—the truth?’’ she repeated very 
slowly. 

“He said you were an old flame of 
his,’’ 

—s suppose he liked me a little at one 
time.”’ 

‘You thought he did?” 

“Yes, 1 thought so,’ was the naive con- 
fession. 

“And he told you so?” 

She looked at me steadily fora while. I 
was sure that she was looking very intently 
al ine, as IT went on with iny task. 

“Yes. But pe 

“And you loved him!’ I said, turning 
round and facing her with a darker face 
than she had seen before. “Why didn’t 
you tell meall tne truth? It is not too 
late to own it. I shall only e sorry 
that you kept it back from me ali this 
whiie,’’ 

“Ulrie, don’t ask me any questions. Can- 
not the past remain the past between you 
and me?”’’ she urged ‘ ‘twhat does it inatter 
now it is all over and gone, when he is no- 
thing to ine —cau never be anything more 
than what he is now—alinost a stranger! 
Why do you torture me like this ?”" 

“My God! Is it torture to speak of this 
nan?” 

“I do not want to speak of him.”’ 

“Did you love him ? Why don’t you own 
It frankly?” 

“Yes, 1 did,’’ she confessed ; “he and I— 
not inuch more than boy and girl—would 
have been miman and wile, bad not iny fa 
ther separated us. Ob, yes, I loved him, as 
young girls love the first nan who speaks 
to Lue a8 woinen, and talks of bis devo- 
von. But it is all gone. Ob, don’t you hear 
ine tell you so ?”’ 

“Cicely, be loves you still.’’ 

“Op f 

“And he has told you so to-night. He 
bas reproached you for deceiving bim, and 
you bave listened to him, You, my wife— 
do you hear?” : 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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The Locked Bracelets. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 








years old, when my father decided to re- 

.: pag heng ag and settle down for 
o 8 life in hi 

Milton his uative village, 

He had left there while quite a young 

oe ve gt returned an old one, 
fr seven ut possessin 

an y> g very large 

we ned 9 ousaber of servants, a house- 

eper, Mrs. n,and m 
Mies Oxttom ppen, yY gvverness, 

During a ramble through the village, 1 
slipped upon a small rolling stone and 
sprained my ankle badly. 

I lay, sobbing with pain, faint and 
unable to rise, when a sweet, low voice, 
very near me, said, “Are you much hurt, 
dear ?”’ 

And | saw, leaning over a gate near me, 
a woman whose face caused me a sick 
shudder, even inthe midst of my severe 
pain. 

She was old, for she wore a cap over 
bands of gray hair, and yet her eyes were 
—_ and bright. 

h oder ag a face was drawn, lined and 

cke re sca many livi 
blood red. 4 = A = 

Itwaslikea hideous mask, but I bad 
been taught courtesy, and 1 quietly 
said, “I have hurtiny foot, and can’t get 
up.’”’ : 

in a moment she opened the little gate, 
aud came to iny side, saying— 

“Don’t try to get up, but put your arms 
round iny neck, and I will litt you into the 
house,”’ 

She carried me toa sotain a tiny parlor, 
removed my boot, and bathed my swollen 
ankle, 

“Jenny shall gofor a doctor,” she said, 
“and I will tell her to stop and let your 
mamma know where you are. You must 
tell ine your name, for I go out soseldom | 
do not know the little girls.” 

“My name is Myrtie Cresson, and 1 live 
in the white house at the foot of this street,”’ 
I said; “but 1 have no dear mainma, 
only papa aud Miss Colton, my gover- 
ness,’’ 

“Myrtle Cresson!” she said,in alow voice, 
ay atom over the name, ‘Then your papa 
is Henry Cresson, who has not been here 
long ?” 

“Yes, ma’am! We used to live in London 
until {ast summer.” 

She fooked at me earnestly, even loving- 
ly, and presently said— 

“And was your mamma named Myr- 
tle?”’ 

“Oh, no; I waschristened Myrtle after an 
old friend of papa’s.” 

So began my acquaintance with Miss 
Smith, the dearest, best friend of my life, 
whose terrible face becaine to ine as pleas- 
ant to look upon as if it had beer beautiful, 
alter 1 loved it. 

For two weary weeks I lay helpless in her 
cottage, papa coming every day to see me, 
but forbidding lessons until I could run 
about again. 

My selt-appointed nurse was all kind- 
ness, 

She wasin limited circumstances, own- 
ing ber little cottage, aud baving a small 
income, but everything about her proved 
that she was forced tw practice strict econv- 


| r= quite a big girl, nearly twelve 


my. 

But I was always a welcoine visitor. And 
one day we had talked of love and lovers, 
when | asked her if she had ever—ever 
loved. 

“Yes, Myrtle,’’ sire said, gently. “I loved 
once, and iny heart never wandered from 
its first affection. In time the devotion of 
— calmed aown toa quiet friendship ; 

ut to-day, if the man I loved needed my 
life, I would give it to him, We were young 
when we were engaged—my lover twenty- 
five, I about eighteen. I was not called 
Sinitb then, for I lived with my step-father, 
andthe people around us gave ime his 
name. My lover was ambitious, fretting 
against the tedious routine of village life, 
and finally be persuaded his father to allow 
him togo to London, where a relative of- 
fered him a situation in his business. 

“Still, he was faithful to ve, writing often 
and holding by his engagement. Twice he 
came home to make a visit, and we had 
hours of happiness, for our love was strong 
and true. But one night, when only my 
stepfather and inyself were in our cottage, 
it caught fire,the flames gaining great head- 
way before we awakened. [ woke first,and 
in trying to save iny step-father, was very 
terribly burned. For weeks I lay unecon- 
scious and helpless, and when 1 was re- 
stored to comparative health, my step-father 
bad been dead nearly a month, and I wore 
this hideous fece, and had my left band 
burned till it wassbrunken and useless tor 
life. Then I wrote to my dear love and 
before he could receive the letter 1 waa on 
my way to Manchester to my grandino- 
ther’s, where I lived twenty years, “But 
when she died, and left me money enough 
tor my simple wants, I caine back to my 
old home, bearing ny true name, and few 
bere know I was born in Milton, That is 
mv love-story, Myrtle,a simple one enough 
but like many another, a record of lile- 
long pain, hidden under daily duty.” 

“But,” I asked, ‘your lover? What be- 
came of bim ?” 

“He becaine wealthy, and inarried well. 
I hope most sincerely that his lite has been 
happy, a8 well as prosperous,”’ 

“Did you ever see bins again?” 

“] have seen hiin, but we met as 
strangers.”’ 
| It was asad story, and I, loving her as I 
| did, thought her lover to be pitied fur her 


| se! f-sacrifice. 





What mattered a scarred fave when 
there was so noble a heart beneath the 
mask ? 

And if her lett hand was weak, her 
right hand was ready always for kindly 
deeds, ; 

I went home, saddened. Not on!y did I 
, fee! all the romance of vouth stirred by the 
pitiful story, but I knew that my dear old 
friend was gradually failing in bealth, and 
would provably soou ba called away from 
earth. 

She was not copfined to the bouse, but 
she had sume pulmonary disease,and every 
change of atinospbere took soinething from 
her strrength. ° 

I visited her more frequently than ever, 
striving lo repay some of the care she had 
lavished upon my _ girlhood, but all 
through the summer she faded visibly. 

It was in October thatthe quiet, happy 
routine of my life was broken. 

My dear father, whohad never dropped 
his active habits,was thrown from his horse 
and dangerous!y injured. 

Day after day he lay upon his bed, suf- 
maine intensely, and I would not leave 

iim, 

Mrs. Shippen nursed him, but 1 would 
not let anyoue take my p'!ace beside him, 
smoothing his pillows, bathing his tevered 
hands and face, ana, when be could 
listen, reading to him, or talking to 
him, 

All my love was intensified by the 
thought that I might lose him, the only 
parent I could remember, and I was jeal- 
ous of every word he spoke to others, 

It was in one of the long night watches, 
when he was [ree from pain, but wakeful, 
that I ncticed in some restless movement a 
narrow band of gold upon bis arm, about 
halt-way between the wrist and elbow, 

“Why, papa,’ I said, “what a pretty 
bracelet! You ought to have given it to ine 
years agv.”’ 

He siniled as be said— 

“It will not come off, deay. You must 
bury it with me.” 

I shuddered at the idea suggested, but he 
spoke again presently : 

“It is forty-five years, Myrtie, since this 
bracelet and its companion were locked and 
the key thrown intothe river. It was put 
upon tay arm by your namesake, ny little 
Myrtle, with vows of eternal coustancy. | 
had bought thet-vo fora gift of betrothal, 
and when mine was clasped and tocked | 
took the tiny key to fasten the one clasped 
upon Mvyrtie’s arm. My dear littie love! 
How sweet her faces was as she lovoked up at 
me, promising to wear my gift till 
death.” 

‘*Did she die, papa?’’ 

“No, darling. Circumstances separated 
us, and I never saw her after that day. I 
lived a lonely life for her sake, for many 
long years, but I loved your imother, and 
she knew the story of my locked bracelet 
when she married ine, Yet, alter se died 
I tried unce again to tind Myrtle Carpenter, 
butin vain. She must be old, perhaps has 
been dead for years. [ know nothing of 
her.’’ 

I examined the bracelet with all a girl’s 
Interest. 

It was a band of gold, chased in a pretty 
design, with the word “Constancy” upon a 
scroll surrounded by leaves and flowers, 
Tue tiny keybole was delicately chased,and 
held the clasp firmly. 

While I was looking at the pretty device, 
papa fell asleep, and I, weary with watch- 
ing, dozed, too, in ny chair. 

But the waking was the beginning ot 
long days of fear, and each one took from 
us tne hope we bad cherished of my tether’s 
recovery. 

It was the eighth day of such watching, 
when every hope was gone, and we only 
looked tor the end, when Miss Smith 
came into the room just before the night 
watch. 

‘“] have beea here every day,” she said 
in a iow voice, “but ] would not have you 
called downstairs, ‘To-night you must let 
mesbare your watch.” 

“*You-—-you know ” T said. 

“I know, dear, that probably belore 
morning there will be a released spirit,and 
the peaceful end of all suffering for your 
dea’ father. The doctor tells me there will 
be no more pain.” 

“Will he be conscious ? Oh,’ I cried, “he 
has not known ine fora week! Will he 
speak to me to-night?” 

“Darling, we eannottell, But you must 
rest now, and let me watea,”’ 

“! cannot rest,’ I said, “and you ought to 
be nursed yourself,”’ 

For looking into ber face, 1 was shocked 
to see how canay rier f she bad “changed ia 
the trying tine tuat I bad been shut up in 
miny father’s room. 

To-morrow I will rest,’’? sid sald ,pently. 
“But you will need your strength, It you 
will lie down here, upon the sota, t pro- 
inise to call you if your father wakens or 
mnoves,’ 

‘You promise ?’’ 

‘Yes, dear, if there is any change. 

So, conscious of how untit I was to bear 
added sorrow, I lay down and slept sound. 
ly in sheer exhaustion, 

“When 1 wakened it was dawn, and the 
gray ligbt was creeping Into the rooin, 





” 


the bedside. 

My father was dead, and upon his lips 
rested the sweetest sinile I had ever seen 
there. Close beside him, ber head a little 


that knows no waking, while thrown across 
iy Jather’s breast was her arin, bared to 


panion to bis locked bracelet. 
allan --lipainn 
EVERYTHING, even piety, is dangerous 





in aman without judgment 


righted at my long sleep, I hastened to , 


thrown back upon the @asy-chair, was tiny — 
dear old triend sleeping that last,long sleep | 


the elbow, and gieaming upon it thé com. | 
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Scientific and Useful. 

WeT anpD Dry.—It is not generally 
known that’ coal which is kept perfectly 
dry is rendered less valuable on that ac- 
eount, yet such is a fact. Coal st red 
through summer should be kept moist. 

GELATINE.—Gelatine is the latest adul- 
terant of butter. By adding gelatine, 
which absori« ten times its weight of water, 
the consistency of the butter is retained 
and the water adulteration is not noticea- 
ble, 

A REVOLVING HAND-Basin. —A new 
wash-basin has been »prought out by an in- 
vc ntor, which requires no stop-cocks to be 
turned on for the admission of hot and cold 
water, for letting away waste-water, or for 
cleansing the basin. These operations are 
performed by revolving the basin horizon 
tally. 

Breer, WINE, AND IRon,—The popular 
tonic, “Beef, Wine and Iron,” is made 
by the following tormula: Extract of bee , 
l ounce; citrate of iron and ammonia, }, 
ounce; orange flower water, 2 ounces; sher- 
ry, 14 ounces, Mix the beef and wine and 
stir well, Dissolve the iron in an ounce of 
hot water and add the other ingredients. 

INK AND Parer.—The revived discus- 
sions as to the combinations least trying to 
the eyes of readers has, in this country, 
brought into public notice newspapers 
printed with black ink on red and green 
paper. A German printer, of Ariuheim, 
on the other hand, enthusiastically advo- 
cates the use of blue ink upon green paper, 
as the least burtful tints for the eyes to 
dwell upon. 

CLEANING SCREWS,—Screws that are too 
small for separate :reatmment may be cleaned 
from rust as follows: Take a pound of 
screws and place them in a small box—a 
cigar box will do~ puta small quantity of 
oil on them and shake for a minute ; then 
puta piece of cotton waste in the box, and 
repeat for a minute; finally put a handful 
ot sawdust in the box, and shake for 
another minute or so, and remove the saw- 
dust by sifting it from the «crews in a tine 
sieve. The screws will come out well 
cleaned. 

Fink-EscarE.—A new idea is a bed- 
spring which shall serve as a fire-escape in 
time of danger. It consists of four sets of 
springs, seven feet long and just wide 
enough when laid together to sitin a bed- 
frame. Kach set is attached to the ad- 
joining one by aclamp, which unites iron 
appendages fastened to the end of the 
springs. These appencages add to the 
fengtn of the arrangement, 40 as to tnake it 
about thirty feet long when banging out 
of the window. One side of each set of 
springs is fitted with rungs made of wrought 
iron, the only partof the contrivance not 
steel. These rungs, Which are on the out- 
side when the springs depend from the 
window, and about fifteen inches apart, 
form a pretty strong ladder, which may be 
made use of for descent. 

—> 


Ke arm and ‘Barden. 


PouLtrry.—There is no necessity for 
using elaborately designed poultry-houses, 
One with a good, tight root and the walls 
lined with tarred felt, will be warm and 
comfortable in winter, and, if well venti 
lated, will answer for surmmer. 

MANURE ELEMENTS.—The most valua 
ble elements of manure are not to be meas 
ured by the cord. The liquid and gaseous 
portions are the most valuable, and also 
the hardest to hold. They arc the first to 
escape and pass off unnoticed through such 
a small outlet. 

MILKING.—The man whocarefully blank- 
eted his cows while being milked, so th + 
flies would not bite thein and cr use them 
to kick over pail and milker, might have 
obtained really humane, and, at the eaine 
time, lasting comfort to the cows by allow- 
ing them to restin a darkened shed. The 
' idea may really be carried out with profit 
o providing such refuge in pasture where 
biting flies are numerous. The subject is 
especially directed to dairymen., 

SoOLLING Srock.— More aud more, as the 
value of land in this country increases, will 
the practice of soiling stock be adopted. It 
has two very important economical advan- 
tages to recommend it, namely, the saving 
oft cost of making and repairing fences and 
the greatly ‘increased amount of torage 
yielded jy a@ given area of land. On the 
other side of the account is the increased 
cost of labor in cutting and teeding the 
ywreen forage and the caring tor stock con. 
fined in stalls or yards duripy the sumuiner 





BeASOTI. 

SHuyvying.—Shying, in a horse, is a very 
bad quality. Tiarshn #8 only ageravates 
the matter. The more «horse is seolded 
and whipped the more nervous he gets, and 
every tirne he passes the H lace where the 

fright and whipping occurred he will begin 

to prick up his ears and tdget, ready for 
lanother jump. Give hin the reins and he 
| will goby inaburry. The proper way is 
never to strike or seold a horse that is 
startled or frightened. Speak to bim cool- 
ly, calmly and kindly; give him time to 
see and collect his scattered senses, and 
take him feel that vou are his friend and 
protector, When he sees that all is right, 
there is an end to all further trouble. We 
have seen a horse retuse to cross an unsafe 
| looking bridge, but when the driver took 
him by the bit and walked ahead, the horse 
cautiously followed. Next time he re- 
; quired no coaxing or urging to cross the 
bridge. He might have been whipped into 
| it at first, but was not the milder course, 
} although a little trouble, the better one ? 
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The Spirit of Dispute. 

There are some disposed to dispute every- 
thing. Like the map who tought with the 
sign-postthat told him where to go when he 
believed his destination lay the other way, 
their own views are far superior to all es- 
tablished tacta. 

Certainly it we take this notion of things 
there is scarcely a subject anywhere about 
which something cannot be sald both for 
and against, Alinost all the human tamily 
recognize, and even insist, that there isa 
Supreme Being. Yet men will deny this, 
and argue with some show of skill to sup- 
port their denial. But despite of what 
they urge as reasons for their lack of be- 
liet in a Divine Power, the world still 
clings to its faith, unshaken. 

How much better is it to believe in some- 
thing, and to love somebody. Have you 
never met the man who is opposed to 
everything? He, of course, is argument- 
ative and pugnacious, and of the sort ‘‘who 
would rather fight than eat.’’ He loves ar- 
fument so well that he will argue merely 
for the sake of argument 

As with the man in the case of the sign- 
post, so itis with many persons whom we 
meet. They dispute all assertions and dety 
everybody. They are natural pettifoggers. 
They suppose themselves to have fixed 
opinions and rigid convictions on every 
subject, yet they can argue as well on one 
side as on the other of any question; which 
really means that they can argue not par- 
ticularly well on either side. 

The man who has no mora) convictions 
may be whatis known as a versatile and 
many-sided fellow. He prides himselt on 
not being bigoted or narrow; yet he is most 
bigoted when he thinks himself most lib- 
eral, and most narrow wherever he assumes 
to be most broad. 

There is no man so 
mean, which he will not undertake to de- 
fend. The lawyer does this as a watter of 
business. He would resent any charge 
made that because he defends murderers 
he somehow endorses the crime of murder. 
Yet he will undertake to defend or to pros- 
ecute any thief or assassin. Still, he would 
not admit that because he does this he has 
no moral convictions—that he is quite una. 
ble to perceive the right and the 
side of any question 


wicked, no act so 


wrong 


It occurred to us recently, while reading 
a iawyer’s voluble argument in behalf of 
general business on Sunday, that he could 
have said quite as much in behalt of mur 
der. To such as he there is virtue only in 
the effort or desire to strangle virtue. , He 
probably reaizesl that the mistortunes and 
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/ any one upless they were kind also. 


crimes of his neighbors have made himself | 
/anger, and thou wilt woader that any but 


fortunate. by making his own virtueh fruit 
tu) source of income 
The public, knowing him to be virtuous, 


will honor him, he thinks, for defending 


those who have no virtue. The law, the 
ineffable rights of man, the Jiberty of con- 
science—these he vigorously and 
continuously, each in turn, in place or out 
of place, as if it were a national alarum 


gong. 


beats 
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| right and wrong. 


, without repentance. 
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He has the audacity to tell the public, 
which has committed no crime, that its 
rights and liberties are in peril it the per- 
son who is guilty of a crime be punished 
tor it. The moral purpose of permittirg 
the detence of an accused man is to afford 
him a chance to disprove any and all 
charges that are not true. 

Bat this is the least of the privileges 
claimed. The defence denies till it cannot 
longer be denied; then it chief purpose is to 
lessen, and if possible to destroy the influ- 
ence of the truth. 

Therefore we argue: Do not defend the 
crime itself merely because you are chosen 
to defend the man who commits that crime. 
One may display his pity for the victim 
without an equal display of sympathy for 
his vices. Always be just before you are 
generous. 

Never dispute one statement because 
some other statement happened to be un. 
true. Take to your heart and faith every 
generally accepted truth without question, 
when that truth, as in religion, tends to 
make mankind stronger in virtue, and bet- 
ter assured of happiness here and here- 


after. 
= a —— —_ 


THERE is no evil that we cannot either 
face or flee from but the consciousness of 
duty disregarded. A sense of duty pur- 
sues us ever. It 1s omnipresent, like 
Deity. if we take to ourselves the wings 
of the morning and dweli in the uttermost 
part of the sea, duty performed, or duty 
violated, is stil] with us, for our happiness 
or our misery. If we say that darkness 
shall cover us, in the darkness, as in the 
light, our obligations are yet with us. We 
cannot escape their power, nor fly from 
their presence. ‘They are with us in this 
life, will be with us at its close, and, in 
that inconceivable solenipity 
which lies still further onward, we shall 
still find ourselves surrounded by the con 
sciousness of duty to pain us, wherever it 
has been violated, end to console us so far 
as God has given us grace to perform it. 


sense of 


Ir is the misfortune of young people, be 
fore they become fully engaged in the rela- 
tions of life and business, that they look too 
much to acquaintances for encouragement, 
and make the amusement which acquaint- 
ances can furnish too indispensable. The 
tender mind of youth is reluctant or una- 
ble to stand alone; it needs to be one of a 
class. Hence the hours which ought to be 
spent in the acquisition of that general 
knowledge which is so useful in after life, 
and which can be acquired only in youth, 
are thrown away in the most inglorious 
pursuits, for acquaintances are seldom the 
companions of study or the auxiliaries of 
business. 

Havel, in my behavior this day, con- 
sulted the happiness and ease of those I 
live with, and of all who have any depend- 
ence upon me? Havel preserved my un. 
derstanding clear, my temper calm, my 
spirits cheerful, my body temperate and 
healthy, and my heart in a right frame? 
If to all these questions |can humbly, yet 
confidently answer, that I have done my 
best; if I have truly repented all the 
faulty past, and made humble, yet firm, 
and vigorous, and deliberate resolutions for 














the future, poor as it is, the honest endeavor | 
will be graciously accepted. 


Every solitary kind action that is done 


the world gver is working briskly in its | 
7 | sequences from mere contingencies shal] 


own sphere to restore the balance between 
Kindness has converted 
more sinners than either zeal eloquence or 
learning; and these three never converted 
The 
continued sense which a kind beart has of 
its own need of kindness keeps it humble 
Perhaps an act of kindness never dies, but 
“extends the invisible andulations of its 
influence over the centuries, 


—_—_— 


CONSIDER how few things are worthy of 


fools should be wroth. In folly or weak 
ness it always beginneth; but remember, 
and be well assured, it seldom concludeth 
On the heels of Folly 
treadeth Shame; at the back of : 
standeth Remorse. 


No passion more base, nor one which 


| seeks to hide itself more than jealousy. [t 








is ashamed of itself. If it appears, it car- 
ries its stain and disgrace on the forehead. 
We do not wish to acknowledge it to our- 
selves, it is so ignominious; but hidden and 
ashamed in the character, we would be con- 


| fused and disconcerted if it appeared, by 


which we are convinced of our bad minds 
and debased courage. 

MEN and women are not like leaves, 
blown about by every wind; or like clay, 
receiving and retaining whatever impress 
is made upon them. They have an inward 
force, enabling them to control to a large 
extent the influences that bear upon them 
—to welcome some, to resist others, and 
pot ouly passively to receive, but actively 
to digest and to assimilate that which they 
receive, so that it becomes a very part of 
themselves. 

IpLENKSS is the bane of body and mind, 
the nurse of naughtiness, the stepmother 


of discipline, the chief author of all mis-- 


chiet, one of the seven deadly sins, the 
cushion upon which the devil chiefly re- 
poses, and @ great cause not only of mel- 
aucholy but of many other diseases; for 
the mind is naturally active, and if it be not 
occupied about some honest business it 
rushes into mischief or sinks into melan- 


choly. 


Ir is not always, perbaps pot often, that 
the gravest menand women are the strong- 
est or tne most earnest. It is true there is 
amirth born of frivolity, whose shallow- 
ness is socn apparent; but there is also a 


joyousness and freedom of heart and man 


ver which bespeak a ftulaess of life anda 
depth of character, anc tell of abundant 
resources for future deeds. 

TRUTHS can never conflict, for truth is 
a unity, and, when an opinion that has once 
been beld has to give way under the pres- 
sure of advancing thought, it is but the 
outer shell that once contained a truth and 
is no longer needed which drops away, 
while the everlasting truth remains with 
all who are wise enough to retain it. 

Ir is only by a deliberate and conscien- 
tious effort that a person of defective imagi- 
nation can do justice to characters differ- 
ing widely from his own, because, trom 
lack of sympathy, he is unable to under- 
stand them. Education helps to correct 
this defect. 

THE only cure tor indolence is work; 
the only cure tor selfishness is sacrifice; 
the, only cure for unbelief is to shake oft 
the ague of doubt by doing your con- 
science’s bidding; the only cure for tim- 
idity isto plunge into some dreaded duty 
betore the chill Las time to come. 

CoL_p words freeze people. hot words 
scorch them, bitter words make them bit- 
ter, wrathfu! words make them wrathful. 
Kind words produce their own image on 
men’s souls, and a beautiful image it is. 


By torbearing to do what may innocently 
be done, we may add hourly new viger to 
resolution, and secure the power of resist- 
ance when pleasure or interest shal) lend 
their charms to guilt. 

THERE can be no peace in human lite 
without the contempt of all events. He 
that troubles his head with drawing con. 


never be at rest. 

Dogs any man wound thee? Not only 
forgive, but work into thy thought intelli- 
ligence ef the kind of pain, that thou may- 
est never inflict it on another spirit. 





liow many of us have been attracted to 


reason; first learned to think. to draw con- 


Anger 


clusions, to extract a moral from the follies 
of life, by some dazzling aphorism! 





To doubt is an injury; to suspect a friend 
is breach of friendship; jealousy is a seed 
sown but in vicious minds; prone to dis- 
trust, because apt to deceive. 


Wo is wise? {He that learns from every 
one. Who is powerful? He that governs 
Who is rich? He that is 


his Passions 
content 








‘The World’s Happenings. 





Paper doors are coming into use. 


The selling of huge glass canes isa new 
street Industry. 

Phenix, A. T., the last week in June en. 
joyed a temperature of 118°. 

In Massachusetts, ‘‘Labor’s hoiiday’’ is 
the next legal holiday—September 5. 

There are 20,000,000 acres of government 
iand in Dakota still open to settlement. 

Small boys swam across the streets after 
the great Apri! rain storm at Sydney, N.S. W. 

In Garfield county, Colorado, there are 
1100 unmarried men and only 28 unmarried women. 

Pouring hot water on strikers is an origi- 
nal expedient lately employed in Rochester, N. Y. 

There are 35,000 newspapers in the 
world, of which 15,000 are in the United States alone, 

In upper New . Jersey the farmers have 
been mowing by moonlight to escape the intense 
heat of the day. 

Sixty-two sheep huddled together under 
one tree near Oshtemo, Mich., during a recent 
storm, were killed by lightning. 

The United States owns about $60,000,. 
(00 worth of buildings of all sorts and has never put 
a dollar of insurance on any of them, 

An authority on canned goods reveals the 
interesting fact that most of the jellies in the mar. 
ketare made of apple parings and cores, 

All the stores at Evart, Mich., close at 
night when the ‘*curfew bell’’ is rang by the secre- 
tary of the Business Men‘s Association at8 30. 

One of the most interesting machines 


used in the laundries at Troy is called a ‘‘whizzer,** 
It dries clothes by making 1,000 revolutions a min- 
ute, 

A negro lad 3 years old was taken in 
handcuffs w the jail of St. Augustine, Fla., the 
other day, for stealing four sour plums from a gar- 
den. 


A maletactor has just been released trom 


the galleys in Italy after serving a ‘erm, 
He is now 83 years old. He was convicted of homi 


cide, 
A Plymouth, Ill, man attempted to 


chastise a cow by kicking her on the nose, He missed 
his aim, and his leg struck her sharp horn and he was 


S7-vears* 


iinpaled, 


[tis said that the blind rarely smoke. 
who lose their sight in action 
but eventually 


soldiers and sailors 
continue smoking for a long time, 
give it up. 

A house in Brockton, Mass., was de 
stroyed last week by a fire that originated {rom rays 
of the sun, concentrated and reflected by a bright 
new milk pan. 


In the Sydney, Australia, lighthouse is 
the largest electric light in the world. It has a power 
of 190,000 candles, and may be seen from ships 
niles Out at sea, 

At Gilboa, N. Y., they are laughing over 
the fact bat Mrs. I. H. Richtmyre, aged 82 years, 
has Just completed a pair of trousers for her hus- 
band, aged &), to play base ball in, 


The Agricultural Department estimates 
that 10, 000,000 acres of forest are yearly used in this 
country for fuel aud lumber, and it is calculated 
that fires destroy about 10, 000,000 acres more, 


A hospital for animals will soon be 
erected in London, and at the same time free dispen- 
saries will be opened where the horses, donkeys, 
eats, dogs and birds of the poor can be treated when 
ill. 

A prisoner who broke out of jail at 
Nelilsville, Wis., recently, left a note saying that he 
would return as soon as it had been cleaned out, He 
kept his word, and is now contentedly serving out 
his time. 

The managers of the Stillwater Fair, 
Michigan, sold the privilege of running the wheel of 
fortune for $10 last year, and the wheel man won 
¢2000, This year the fair managers have raised the 
price to $875. 


At a trial at the Clay county, Ga., court 
the oiber day, two witnesses were put on the stand 
who did not knuw who made them, had never heard 
ot heaven or hell, and did not know whether a lie 
was right or wrong. 

Over 5,000 acres of Jand are given over 
to mule raising bya California man. There are sev- 
erai thousand head of stock on the ranch, and the 
business is considered much more profitable by the 
owner than horse breeding. 


An ow] attacked a Jersey City man the 
other evening and fought for several minutes betore 
it was frightened off by the noise of a passing milk 
wagon, Shortly after it renewedits fight with aa- 
other citizen, who choked it to death. 


A patriotic youth in Buftalo was given 
by his father a $5 bill with which to purchase a hat 
anda pair of shoes, with permission to spend what 
was leftover in fireworks, ond he brought home a 
35-cent pair of shoes, a lj-cent hat, and $4.50 worth 
of fireworks. 


Farming is a big industry in this coun- 
try. The leading farm products of the United States 
amount to $4,014, 000,000 annually. That alone, inde- 
pendent of manufactures, fisheries, etc., represents 
an average income of $70 per year for every man, 
woman and child in the country. 


Atan early hour the other morning the 
Vags in the Albuquerque, N. M., city jail again 
kickedahole through the wall and four of them 
made theirescape. One prisoner liked his quarters 
so well that he refused to go, but shortly afterward 
took a walk down town and informed the night po- 
lice of the escape. 


While hunting in the swamps near St. 
Augustine, Fla., Jim Ponce witnessed a fight be- 
tween a panther and an ailigator. The latter had the 
panther fastin its ponderous jaws. Ponce sympa- 
thized with the under dog in the fight and killed the 
alligator, The panther on being freed went tor th 
bunter, and he had a hard fight betore be killed the 
ubgrateful bead. 
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TO ROY. 





IN MEMORIAM, 





So many years we passed together 

In which you shared my joy and pain, 
It seemed too hard for Death to sever 

A tie that naught can make again; 
**Only a dog!*’ yet one so true, 

I'll ne’er find one compared to you. 


Alitho’ dented that power of speech 
Py which the human heart reveals 

A love that’s loyal, good and true, 
Thy loving ways could plainly teach 

rhat even a doggie’s heart conceals 
A love as strong and boundless too, 


How oft thy soft brown eyes returned 

The looks of care expressed by mine, 
As if thy heart felt deep concern, 

And all my troubles were no less thine. 
Yet when my smiles said all was well, 

As swift thy clonds could be dispelled, 


No more he*ll come with bounding feet 
And eager joy his friends to greet, 

liis faithful heart has ceased to beat; 
Kut time and change can ne’er efface 

lis gentle, loving, speaking face, 

; Fond mem'’ry recalls in every place. 


(midst the scenes we often strayed, 
In his endless sleep I had him laid; 

Where buds and blossoms will ark the spot 
Aud teil the story of a doggie’s lot, 

rho’ only a dog, his grave can share 
God's sweetest gift of sunshine fair, 


I cannot bring my mind to think 

Chat when iu Death his lite did sink, 
For sucha loval, faithful heart 

\ future life there is no part; 
Unto such loving, soft, true eyes 

Is never revealed celustial skies, 

tuly Ist, 1887, 
— eC 


Miss Chance. 


BY BE. ADAIR. 
ND there are the Chances—you must 
\ know the Chances! Harry Belford’s 
‘ inanner was always brisk, but at men- 
noof the Chances’ name it became even 
brisker. 
“I have no objection,’ was the reply. 
“Right-down good sort of girls—no non- 
senseabout them, you know. I say, Fort’’ 
Harry lowered his legs from their coim- 
fortable elevation on his friend’s mantel- 
piece, and bent forward eagerly to make 
his proposition, his hands in his pockets, 
his elbows sticking out squarely—“let us 
»rgund there now.’’ 
‘Now ?” repeated Fort, in astonishment. 
“ft is close on eighto’clock. Is it Tessleton 
form to drop in casually at eight o’cloeck in 
the evening to make your first call ?”’ 
“Bless you!” réturned Harry, with an 
easy laugh; ‘*you have no idea how casual 
the Chances are themselves. This is their 
regular reception evening, and some other 


ow 


fellows are sure to be there, so come 
along.” 
After a moment’s consideration, Fort 


assented. He had just been appointed to 
a tnastership in Tessleton School, and had 
arrived in that town only a couple of days 
previously, whereas Harry was a native of 
the place, and might, therefore, fairly be 
considered a good authority on its manners 
and customs. 

“How many Miss Chances are there?” 
asked Fort, as they turned out into the 
street. It was a keen, frosty night, with 
a moon overhead that looked likes a white 


sickle, sharply defined against a deep-hued 


sky. 
“Six—six, seven.” 

“Seven chances to one against your re 
maining a bachelor, Harry.” 
“Whata wretched joke! 
ashamed of it. I see you are, 
Inany a true word is spoken in jest; I May 
inake one of them mistress of Crosslands 


I hope you are 
llowever, 


one of these days. 
against me, though, for the two youngest 
girls are still in the school-room.” 

“Two from seven leaves tive.” 

“Ah! but nobody counts Miss Chance. 
They call her the mischance of the family 
here,’ Harry said, with his usual laugh. 

“What is wrong with her?” 

“Nothing in particular, She seems an 
offensive kind of girl enough. I don't 
dislike her, but she is older than the others, 
and they rather laugh at her. Here we 
are; you'll feel at home in a jiffy.”’ 

Which statement proved to be strictly 
correct. Fort soon found bimself one of a 
merry group of young people in Colone!} 
Chanee’s hospitable drawing-room. He 
looked round with some curiosity. Colone! 
and Mrs. Chance were playing chess near 
the tire, leaving the entertainment of their 
euests to their daughters—an arrangement 
Which seemed thoroughly satisfactory to 
all concerned. 

The four Miss Chances, who ‘‘counted,” 
Sruck him as being like four robins, 
brown-haired, red-cheeked, pretty, plump 
and piqguante: the eldest sister was quite 


Unlike lort found 4 


them, taller, and 














It is only four to one , 


_THE SATURDAY 


word that exactly defined her to his own 
mind -quiet-looking. 

“Are you going to the bazaar, Harry?” 
asked the four robins, in chorus, of Belford. 

“Yes; are you, Kate?” Harry directed 
his question to one in particular. 

“Of course; we take the flower-stall— 
three of us, Sara and I’’—and bere came a 
short pause, followed by a laugh that 
jarred on Fort—“and Lollie.”’ 

Two or three youths of tender vears, 
who were also of the party, gave them- 
selves up to suppressed amusement; there 
was evidentiy a good joke somewhere, 
though Fort could not see it at once—not 
till he noticed a pained flush on- Miss 
Chance’s usually pale face. 

“I am not likely to be of much use,” she 
remarked gently. “One of you must take 
my place.’’ 

“We could not think of such a thing,” 
declared Katie maliciously. ‘Mrs. L’Es- 
trange particularly named you. She says 
Lollie leads too retired a life for a young 
girl,”’ she added, with an air of simplicity, 
yet looking round at her audience with a 
glance that somehow evoked responsive 
smiles from most of them. 

Lollie said no more, but withdrew to the 
other side of the room ; the action was full 
of unobtrusive dignity, which Fort pro- 
nounced to be “good.”” The next moment 
he was taken possession of by Miss Sara 
Chance, and led away to look at some 
photographs, but in the pauses of his con- 
versation with that attractive young woman, 
he could not avoid bearing something of 
the talk between Katie and Harry, who sat 
close by. 

“So absurd of Mrs. L’ strange to insist 
on Lollie’s being at the tlower-stall,’’ the 
girl was saying. ‘I cannot fancy her 
proving a very successful salesworan.” 

“Oh! PL buy no end of chrysanthemums 
and pansies from her,’’ volunteered Harry, 
with conscious generosity. 

“You are always good-natured, Harry, 
but one swallow does not make a summer,”’ 
she replied; then catching Fort’s eye, she 
added, in an altered voice and manner, 
‘Poor old Lollie! Iam sorry for her. She 
would have done better selling her own 
hard work.” 

“What has she made for the bazaar? 
Art needlework ?” 

Again there was clearly an understood 
joke, for Katie laughed. 

“For shame, Harry! No; she has made 
any quantity of coarse underclothing ; she 
says the poor people will be glad to buy it 
instead of ornamental things. I’m sure I 
hope they may.” 

Fort rose abruptly—he could bear this 
no longer—and crossed the room to Miss 
Cbance’s side. She was carefully folding 
some pretty fancy-work. 

“Your work ?” asked Fort, touching it. 

“Oh, no; Sara’s,’’ she answered, opening 
the piece. “She works beautifully; they 
are all so clever at this kind of thing.”’ 

She seemed pleased and proud to tell 
him of it. He took a chair near her as he 
asked— 

‘“‘Are they your step-sisters?”’ 

“Ob, no; but many people ask that ques- 
tion. I am so different and—and older.” 

“Not much older, I should judge.” 

“Five years older than Katie,’’ she said, 
with determined candor. 

“But you are different—quite.”” 

Fort spoke with meaning. She raised 
her grey eyes quickly to his face, then 
dropped them, the still aspect that distin 
guished her changing. For one short in 
stant he believed he saw her as she looked 
when alone, with sad lines about her mouth, 
that told their own tale of unhappiness, 

“What are you two talking about?” 
Katie stood before them ina pretty attitude. 

“Mr. Fort was saying how very unlike 
sisters we are,” returned Lollie tranguilly, 
and rose to leave the room. 

Katie’s bright face wore a mildly medi 
tative air as she looked after her. 

“f.ollie bas a hard nature, I sometimes 
think,” she said, with well-assumed inno 
cence. “She does not seem to mind being 
quite apart from US as a family.” 

Fort made no reply, but his grave eyes 





| eels that could not be 


“T know what it is, Fort,’’ discontentedly; 
“you thought her rather hard on Lollie 
about the bazaar.” 

“Frankly, yes.’’ 

“Well, she always is rather hard on her, 
I'll admit, but, as she says herself, every 
true woman has a pinch of spite in jer 
com position.”’ 

“Then | should say Miss Chance is not a 
true woman. By the way, Belford, where 
is this bazaar to be held ?”” 

“You go to a bazaar? 
to say you are going in for reckless dissipa- 
tion of that kind in your old age?”’ 

“Why should I not, pray? Where is it 
to be held?” 

“At the Town-ball. 
spair of you.”’ 

Next time Harry met Katie Chance he 
confided to her that he believed old Fort 
was going to the bazaar for the express 
purpose of meeting Lollie. 

Katie smiled mysteriously. 
see,’’ she said. 

Fort often recalled the look of pathetic 
surprise with which Lollie had greeted the 
little commendatory phrase as to her being 
unlike her sisters, that lhe had dared tc 
utter the evening they first met. 

He often saw her in the streets of ‘Tessle- 
ton before the day of the bazaar came, and 
he as often spoke to her, or walked a little 
way beside her. But she met him with 
coldness, and parted from him without 
regret. Her heart had been too long 


‘i00d night. I de- 


“We shall 


starved for want of !ove and approbation, | 
’ 


to readily accept or to return a friendliness 
to which she was so entirely unaccustomed. 

When the day of the bazaar came, Fort 
and Harry went down to the Town-hall 
together. The tlower-stall was evidently 
popular, for many customers, chiefly young 
men, stood about it.. Katie and Sara, in 
coquettish and becoming caps and aprons, 
and looking particularly bright and spark- 
ling, were busily selling their wares, while 
Lollie stood unemployed at her end of the 
stall, now and then handing tissue-paper, 
wire or scissors to her sisters, 

Harry went straight up to her, and ful 
filled bis promise by buying an ungainly 
button-bole bouqnet in a huge chrys- 
anthemum. It was Harry’s own choice, 
but the general laugh that greeted it seemed 
to reflect some of the ridicule on the blame- 
less seller, Whose quiet face slowly crim- 
soned. 

“How could you let him have such «a 
thing, Lollie?’’ cried Kate, pointing the 
laugh. 

But Lollie made no defence, 

Fort felt very indignant, but ‘Tessleton 
society was no wiser or kinder than other 
societies. It accepted the prevailing opinion 
of Lollie’s uninterestingness and incapa- 


without troubling itself tofind out whether 
it were well-founded or just. Mrs, 1.’ ls- 
trange was clearly alone in heg rebellion 
against the family verdict. 
He was roused from these thoughts by 
Katie’s voice. , 
“Mr. Fort.”” She was holding up a lovely 


camellia. “Only sixpence. Let me put it 


in for you.” 

“Thanks, no; I never deck myself with 
garlands,” returned Fort, with a grave 
smile, and allowed himself to be elbowed 
away by the crush. 

When he looked again, Lollie had disap 
peared, and another girl had taken her 
Hfe searched for ber for some time 


place. 
found her in a 


fruitlessly. \t last he 
sheltered corner, engaged in tying up par 
put together by the 


busy stall-keepers, She seamed quite con 


tent, although she looked tired, 
Fort wondered at her--wondered at the 
dignity with which she accepted the posi 


tion ber sisters had chosen to thrust her 


| into, prematurely depriving her of gir! 


| food's privileges aud reasonable pleasures, 


lef(’an uncomfortable impression on Katie's | 


Hie was older, and therefore more 


mind, 
their admirers, 


int resting, than miost of 
she reflected. 

Lollie could not call him a*tennis young 
man,” Which, term she bad once declared 
to be exhaustively descriptive of 
Belford and bis kind; noe, he was quite 
thirty, a tall, ywrave, strong-looking man, 
of whom any girl might be proud; and-he 
had begun his career at idenmount Lodge 


Ifarry 


jn quite an original way, by singling out 
L.ollie for attention. 

“Pretty girl, Katie, eh?” 
his friend hefore they parted, after leaving 


said Harry to 


the Chances. 
You nastier hers ] 4ii “ere 


i 


“! hope vou will allow me to help you,” 
said he, making his way to her side. 

“Thanks; I have not very much to do 
But Katie or Sara will be glad of vour ; 

“— should infinitely prefer to stay here, 
‘he interrupted. 


if | may,’ 
4 flush rose to her fi e: she looked 
almost pretty. Again her eyes met lis, 


with the same halfl-troubled astonishinent 


he had found so pathetic once before. Jt 


ineredible that any one should 


seemed 


want to talk 
who was reported to be so clever, and to 


‘ 
fort, 


to her, especially M1 


have won all sorts of honors at (xtord 
“f know hearly €very one here, so please 
ask me the names of all that interest vou, 
she said, with a nervous smile. 
“Whyare youcalled Lolli 
with adirectnessot meaning that disturte 


7 herejomed, 


i 
“4 


her for a moment. 


name os (Charlotte such an 


“My real 
but | was called Lat 


ugly name ; ie at first, 
then the children, whet 


' ite te 
altered i 


balne 


they were 


| calmly. 
You don’t mean | 


| kindly eyes, and said— 








“Yes, they all were. You can’t think 
how sorry | was when they grew older.” 

“They became more companionable, 
surely ?’’ 

“Not to me. They are naturally more 
with Katie now,"’ she said quite simply. 

Fort was not a man of ready words. He 
did not know how to express his ideas 
about the isolated position she accepted so 
It must be hard for her, he knew; 
even her parents cared nothing for the 
plain, unpopulargelder daughter. He vain- 
ly wished that he could alter the condi- 
tions of her life, and make them right and 
natural, and happier for her. 

“What do you do with yourself all day 
long?” he asked, after a prolonged pause. 

“Nothing, or as nearly nothing as it is 
possible fora human being to do and to 
exist at the same time. I can do nothing 
clever or amusing, and very little that is 
useful. I have not any hidden virtues, 
such as Il see you are trying to make me 
confess to,” she said, smiling sadly. ‘Most 
girls like me are redeemed by being excel- 
lent, are they not? ButI am not excel- 
lent; lam merely a nonentity that feels 
she is alive, and——” 

She stopped short. She had never spok- 
en like this to any one before. For once 
the long control of years had given way 
under the softening intluence of his persis- 
tent kindliness, 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Fort.”’ She 
spoke again in her usual even tones, 

Hle looked down at her with steady, 








“Please finish that sentence. I am inter- 
ested in what you were saying and 


” 





“And is conscious of the misery of liv- 
ing,”’ she ended; then added, with a hard 
laugh, “It is very kind of you to be inter- 
ested in the sort of life lam describing. 1 
don’t tind it very interesting myself."’ 

“What is not interesting?’ Katie said, 
suddenly appearing at her sister’s side, 

“My life,’’ replied Lollie defiantly. 

She had the mental strength, the unflinch 
ing courage, that deals simply and directly 
with facts at all costs. 

Fort believed he should have evaded 
giving that answer rather than have met 
the raised eyebrows and meaning shrug 
with which Katie greeted it, and yet he 
believed himself to possess some moral 
courage, 

Hle had pitied Lollie before, now he ad- 
mired her, She seemed to be a plant with 
vigorous inner life, but nipped and pruned 
back at all points. Therecould be no sweet 
blossom, no fair fruit. But tie stem was 


' sound, and strong, and healthy, and surely 


possessed rare capabilities yet to be devel- 


bility to be as charming as her sisters, oped. 


“Girls,’’ said Katie next morning, when 
the sisters were discussing the events of 
the bazaar, “ask Lollie what she was saying 
to Mr. Fort last evening.”’ 

“T shall not tell you,’’ declared 
walking straight out of the room. 

As she went up-stairs, 
could hear the sound of Katie’s voice, fol- 
lowed by a burst of merriment. She ran 
up and locked herself in her room. It was 
too unkind, too hard. Could not Kate be 
happy, and leave her to live out her un- 
loved, empty life alone ? 

Atthis moment she saw on her dressing 
table a small paper parcel, with a note, It 
Was 4 inan’s Writing. She turned it over 
breathlessly in her shaking hands. Who 
would write to her? Interesting little 
missives often cameto Hdenmountin many 


Lollie, 


scrawls for her sisters, but none had ever 
come before directed to Miss Chance. 

Atlength she opened it. A very short 
note it was, that ran as follows: 


“Dear Miss Chance, 

“PT have just been reading the enclosed 
and found it interesting, s hawe taken the 
liberty of sending iton to you, thinking 
vou tnight care to see it 


“Yours we ] 


ry truly 
BLACKBURN Fort.” 


the words several times, 
brench 


l.ollie read over 
them she looked at the tbook—a 
mLOry She understood at once his motive 


counsel thus indi 
barren, 


ine Sevsichinige at, anal the 


reetiv piven Her lite miggnt be 
but bermind need not therefore lie fallow, 
She took no tine to bemoan the unhappi 
ness resulting trom Katie’s teasing, but 
straightway wenutlothe school-room, sought 
out the teest breneh diethonmary there, and, 
wrapping her shawl round her, -atdown at 
ounce to the work of translation. 

Onee, as she worked, she caught sight 
her own tace in the glass. 

*Loilie,’ she said, gravely addressing 
herself, ‘you are quite plain and nearly 
thirty fonot fanes ir. } thas anv in 

i! biel 


’ 





however, she 
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ford’s in Katie, for instance—beyond that 
of a good man who tries to rectify the 
faults and failures of tue haman beings 
about bim. I am much obliged to Mr. 
Fort for bis advice; be is kind, but’’—sbe 
set her lips and went on with ber reading. 
But, alas! hearts are not always uuder bead 


otters O 


control, and “a dreaiwn oxumeth througi the © 


multitude of business.”” Certain vazue 
thoughts and desires, as vain as they were 
vague, came to ber that bright winter a‘ter- 
noon, that nevermore could be persuaded 
to leave ber. 

After tbia Mr. Fort met ber in the streets. 
He often came to Edenmount. But a- 
though he found she was following his 
unspoken advice, and working bard at 
various subjects, she did not seem to grow 
any happier. Her demeanor was still as 
reserved as ever; but be noticed her too 
closely not to see that the old Listicssness 
had deepened to depression, and negative 
merged into active wretcuedness, 

He was distnayed at hs own work. Ile 
bad meant to do good, but the result was 
evil. Soon she began ty avoid bim quietly 
but steadily: indeed, she could do nothing 
else under Katie’s iaughing but keen- 
sighted eyes. Fort asked hiinself what he 
could do jor her now. The answer, though 
disheartening, was final—Nothing! 

Meanwhiie Lollie’s awakening 
had budded and borne fruit at last. She 
had not followed her own advice; the 
needs of the Lurmman heart once called forth 
are imperious ia their hunger. She felt 
keenly, bitterly, all that ber ilfe tacked, 
and although #be never for ao instant 
dreamt of return, she had the tilseratle 
kuowledge of « hopeless love withiu her, 

The slights and ridicule of tormer days 
bad burt and worried her, but now, with 
the keen sensitiveness born of her new 
feelings, they becaine absolutely intoler- 
able. Her slow-moving nature once set in 
inmotion bore down all opposition, She 
determined to leave bome, and, to her 
surprise, Katie actually belped her to carry 
out ber planus, Sue undertook to fill teu- 
porarily the post of superintendent in a 
Nurses’ Home. She was not a qualined 
nurse; but, being ratuer in adileuwima for 
want of some one bo fill the post, the T nsti- 
tute accepted Ler services for the tine, 

Tne Home was situated in a remote town 
in the north of Fogiand, tar from Tessieton, 
and Lollte felt the change to the new lonely 
lite. ‘I'he purses were usually alseut, and 
although sbe had a good deal to do, and 
characteristically did ber work thoroughly, 
still there were times when temory Was 
too vivid, and the longing to see Bieexburo 
Fort nore alimost too strony to be 
resisted. 

In the long winter dusk she used to sit 
and picture the doings at home: 
voices; Katie’s pretty, glowing face; Mr. 
Fort’s step in the hall, the sound of whieh 
Was ie 


nature 


once 


she bad learnt to know 80 well. 
beginuing to love Katie?) She imagined 
over and over again bow beautiful, how 


true, how grand athing his love could be. 
Happy Katie! 

It was hard to torce berself to go through 
her duties, 


a 


i bravely 


the inerry | 


teen 


The thougbtof all that right | 


have been wasa perpetual heart-sickness, | 


Many an iinpatieut shor #igh she heaved 
over her acoount-books and the household 
linen, 

For awhile her power of self-conninand 
failed her, but there would surely come a 
time when sie should care less than she 
cared now, when useless regrets and de- 
sires, grown teeble, would cease to poison 
and spoil existence. 

Her sore heart, in its suffering, aluiost 
Jonged tor the old days of ignorance and 
deadness to return, It somet.ines seemed 
iin possible to “teach her trial pauience,’’ to 
go on living ber methodical, monotonous 
iife, far away trom the sight of eveuls 
which, indeed, ste could have no power 
to aiter, but which so keenly and intimately 
interested her. 

K atie’s letters were feverishly expected ; 
they were suggestive, and the mention of 
Fort’s name grew more and tore frequent. 
He had done and said this and that They 
seeped to have grown confidential, lor one 
day Katie wrote—"You must have been a 
source of ainusement to hitn at one tine. 
Hie often speaks of you."’ The very vague- 
nese of this was its torment. What bad 
she, Lollie, done? Whiat had he said? 


| do anything rather than that.’’ 


Was he base enough to have dissected her | 


heart and |ile for inere amusement? 

And 80 two weary months slipped by. 
It was January bow, and the weatber cold 
aud raw. One evening, when the light 
was alipost gone, and the latuips were lit 
in the street, Lollie satin her usual chair, 
looking Out, and giving herself ber daily 
indulgenceof half an hour of idle thought. 

The rain pattered dismaliy on the wet 
pavements, and ail else was silent, save 
he footiall of an occasional passer-by. 
Suddenly, aga tall man passed, something 
in his gate or appearance reminded Lollie 
of Blackburn Fort. Her heart leaped and 
sank as be disappeared frou sight up the 
sireet 

Had she ever known before how passion. 
ately dear he wastoher? The pang of ra. 
collection quivered through ber like pliy- 
SICAL PBllle 

A step—a knock. The servant bad gone 
oul; she must open the door berself. Ste 
drew back the latch. Blackburn Fort 
Stood belore her, 

“Is anything the matter at home?’ she 
panted. 

“No; they are ail as well as can be,” he 
replied, entering, and shutting the door 
bebind bins. ‘Won't vou ask me how 1 
ain, Miss Chance?” 

Sbe murwured something unintelligible 
for ber beart was fluttering in ber throat. 

“J have something very serious the mat- 
ter with me. Tam bopelessiy 1!1,"" he said 
quietly. 


nt, and follow 


vy > 
! space con!d be found in the wai leries above. 
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How tal! and strong he seemed in 
narrow bali! And be was 
gravely ather. In a troment the reserve 
and self-consciousness faded from her 
mind. Yethe was ill, although be looked | 
so strong—dying, periaps! Sbe sprang 
towards him, with hands outstretched, and 
a face that toid bim ber secret only too 
pifiniy. 7 

“Don't say that! Can nothing bedone?”’ 

He caught Ler in bis arms, and held ber 
there. 

“Yeu, my darling,aod you bave done it! 
You love ine, Lollie, and that is all I need, 
- — =—_- —_ | 
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PICTURE T. 

T wasa wet, chilly evening in April, and | 
only persons counpedied by business or | 
necessity were afoot in the streets, ./ 
Down the back entrance to the Royal | 
Academy there was considerable traffic, for | 
pictures ere being reiwoved tor which no 


An open archway gave entrance to gloomy 
passages, sugyestive of the. Conciergerie ; 
muddy ground, brick walis, no seats, 
formed the wailing-piace of the various re- 


cipients. 
A group of artists, who preferred to per- | 
sonaily receive their works, stood atthe 


barrier, waiting to.bave their panes called 
out by a policeman. Ail had been waiting 
for aloug time in the cold and damp, as 
the rain drifted in at the vaulted entrance. | 

One ot this group of victims advanced to 
the barrier when summoned as “Richard | 
Issabv.’’ He wasatall, angular man, ver 
ging On sixty years of age; 4 wideawake 
on bis ead; iron-grey bair and beard ; 4 
pale, mild tace, much lined, upon which 
depression was stamped. He spread an 
old baize on the damp earth, packing up 
bis “Leonidas,” which be had fondly 
hoped wouid have becnu exuibited in the 
roulns overlead. 


at ithe pate, and 


Ke vengel 


the Jaws of Hell 


rowe «well 


f } 
care arith a abit 
| 


Well, I 


” 


said he, quoting Virgil. invest re- 
sign mveself to the inevitable, 

Then he sighed. Finding an umbrella 
awk ward to carry in addition to his pieture, 
he put it under his arin, and with the rain 
beating pitilessly in issued forth 
from the Burlington 


his face, 
Into 


grate 
(rardens, 

Just as be turned the corner, a young 
clear voice Luubly said at his elbow— 

“Are you an artist, sir ?”’ 

s Irprised he glanced downward, and saw 
a little slip of a girl, apparently about four- 
years old. She had an oval, white 
face, and eyes that like stars in the 
light of the yas-lainp. Ile stopped. 

“Yes, iy child,” hesaid. “Why do you 
ask ?"’ 

“I thought perhaps you might want a 


Slpone 


model, sir,’ 

“Wiiat—are you one?” 

“| have never sat yet, sir, but I wish to | 
make a beginuing. I’ve standing | 
here in the rain, watching the artists come | 
away, but was afraid to speak to them, | 
Yours 38 the first tace that looked kind, | 
sir.’ 

Richard Issaby was pleased by this art- | 
less compliment; be did nut get many of | 
them, 

“You are very young,” he said: ‘a child 
in fact. Don’t bea model. (rooutto work; 


been 


Tie girl sighed. “Il don’t know how to 
work, and [ want money so badly. 
Won't you try me, sir? I've nota bad 
arin, though it’s thin.’ She stretched out 
a delicate band and ari like Parian mar- 
ble trom ber ragged itnautle. ‘*Nor a bad 
foov’—slipping a lovely little naked foot | 


SIT, 


| worthy of Cinderella from a tiseravle 
boot, 
“Who are you, what are you, and where | 
«,) 
' 


do you live? 
“I've danced in pantormnines; my name is 
Christine Foret; I live with inv mother ; 


sho isill; people say she is dying.’ She 
wept, quietly. 

“And your father?” 

“He has been dead many years, sir, Ee 
was a scene-painter at Drury Lane The- 
atre.”’ 


‘The freemasonry of art touched Riehard 
Issaty's svipathies, 
‘Come along, then; we cannot talk here 


in the rain. You musteome home with ine 


to Newiman Street. I will speak to my 
brother, Who is also an artist. Take iy 
umbrella.”’ 

‘*Phank you, gir; 1 will foilow behind 


ine to hoid the 
both bands to 


you, unless you would like 
uluibrellaup very Ligh wiih 
keep the rain out of your eves,” said she, | 

Mr. Issaby laughed aloud. “I don’t 
mind the rain ; Keep it ior your own vene- 
ine,”’ 

Hie walked on, 
ywiril runtiing like 
ata diugv house in 
ard Issaby opeued the 
the Stairs, i 

“Is that vou, Dick?" cried a voice from 
above ; and asecond yentieman, bearing a 
strong reseuiblance to lis brother, descend- 
ed and relieved nim of bis pieture. ‘Hal- 
lo!” be cried, seeing Christine, “who is 
this litthe girl ?”’ 

“She wants to bea inodel, Joseph, and 
Says ber mother is dving; so 1 brought 
ber in for you to see, Come in, my ehitd.”’ 

She entered, and stood just within the 
door, The gas very bigh, tor Joseph was 
painting. They looked at ber. In spite of 
starvation, sue was beautiful: a face radi- 
ant with intelligence, chestuut-colored 
hair, and liquia grey eyes that looked anx- | 


long strides, the 
lawn. Arrived 
Street, Rich- 


and inounted 


tak low 
a vouug 
Newtuan 
door 


looking 80 


'«Tpat’s Joy,” said she. 


| and sbe will becoine a success !"’ cried 





EVENING POST. 








that ] jously from one brother to another. 


“4 girl told me 1 could get money as an 
artist's model. See,”’ said she, tossing off 


| ber old bat, and looking up with an expres- 


Sbe posed for a minute. 
Ther in sudden 
transition, she frowned, set her mouth ina 
firm line, clenching ber hands, ‘That's 
Despsir’—breaking into a little silvery 
laugh as she saw the two brothers standing 
side by side, Jooking at ber in amazement. 
Joseph shook bis head gravely at Richard. 

“Something must be done, Dick. She is 
the very image of your ‘Pandora.’ (**Pan- 


sion of rapture, 


dora” had stood face to the wall for thirty 
yeara.) “Why pot paint upon that picture 
again? You bave pot seen it for some 


time; your eye has improved; there’s 
nothing like a rest.” 

“True,” replied Richard, “How ready- 
witted you are, Josep! Can you come 
and sit for me to-morrow morning at ten 
o’clock, my chila?”’ 


“On, sir, I sball be thankful!” cried 
Christine, radiant at her success, — 
He gave her nbalf-acrown. “You may 


take the umbrella,” continued he, ‘*but be 
sure to bring it back Inthe morning; and 
be punctual. That 18 a sad case,’’ he said, 
as the door closed upon ber. 

“The worst of itis, she isso beautiful,’’ 
replied Joseph, sbaking his head. “I do 
not like the idea of hes becomiug a mod- 
el,”’ 

“And her 
We inight bave 
ecbildren bebind us ourselves, It is clearly 
our duty to save her trom the wrong path,”’ 
said Richard. 

“To be sure, we inight,” said Joseph. 
“Brother, vou have a good beart.”’ 

“Not better tuan yours, Joseph.’ The 
two inen shook bands, 

Early the tollowing morning ‘*Pandora”’ 
was brought out from the garret, where, in 
company with many other pictures, she had 


father was a scene-painter. 


| rested undisturbed for over thirty years. 


The back of the canvas was the color of 
cottee. Time, that heals al] wounds and 


| softens griefs, had toned down the painting 


to a mellowness resembling that of an old 
master, [be two brotners were surprised 
at the superiority of the picture. 

“Touch ber up from littie Christine, 
sepb. 

The young girl appeared atthe appointed 
time, and feil into position as naturally as 
though she bad sat for *‘Paodora’’a dozen 
times, It transpired that she spoke French, 
and sang French cnansonetres, For three 
mornings Richard painted from ber; on 
the fourth and final one, a visitor appeared 
upon the scene, a Mr. Levison, who called 
himselt “a hart collector,” and occasionally 
purchased from the brothers, 

“Anythink in my line?” cried this indi- 
vidual. “I say, what have you got here— 
is ita bold master?” 

“No,” answered Richard Issabv; “I am 
touching up an early effort.” 

“Why, what a canvass! It 
hundred years hold, at least. 


looks two 
What is it? 


| What's that young woman going to do with 


that biscuit-box?"’ and Mr. Levison fixed 
his turbid brown eyes on the beautiful pro- 
duction, 

“Tt's ‘Pandora’—a classical subject.” 

“What's the use of painting what nobody 
understands? Why don’t you stick to 
‘Dolly Vardens’? They’re woney, they 
are.”” 

“We paint to improve the taste, not to 


| pander to it,” replied Joseph, with dignity. 


“More 
dons!" added 


fools you—begying your par- 
Mr. Levison politely. 


“Now, what figure do you put on this pec. 


ture? She’s a pretty gal, though she is 
classical.”’ 
Joseph and Richard exchanged glances. 
“As it was painted soine years ago, I 
will take eighty pounds for it,’’ said Rich- 


| ard. 


“Oh, brother, and you once thought two 
hundred !"’ groaned Joseph. 

“I'll give you forty, and writea cheque 
for it now,’ said Mr. Levison, diving ito 
his coat pocket. 

“T couid not accept it,” replied Richard 
Issaby. 

Not disconcerted, Mr, Levison went to 


| the table, took pen and ink, wrote a cheque 


aud placed it on the easel before the artist. 
‘There,”’ said he, “never refuse money. 
It’s a uusalable subject. I only buy it be. 
cause she’s a pretty gal; and she’s a pretty 
wal that’s sitting for it. Will you come and 
sit to ine, iny dear ?”’ 

“No, sir,’’ said Christine, whose eyes 
wee fixed on Lis face, x 

“Come, Mr, Levison, please to let the 
girl alone; she is not a professional mod- 
el.” 

“You'll take the forty pounds for the pic- 
ture, I know ?”’ 

“Very well, under the cireummstances I 
will,” replied Riebard, with a sigh, for he 
remembered how it bad remained in ob- 
iivion many years, to which it might re- 
turn. 

“Now, you must promise faithful net to 
Show the picture to anybody, or mention 
our Jittle transaction. I have my reasons, 
W hat inmakes the canvas so brown and 
hold ?”’ 

“We bought a number of canvases 
at poor Howard’s sale forty-five years 
ago; they were old canvasses then, which 
be bad brought from Italy with bim.” 

In bargaining tor secrecy, it appeared 
that Mr. Levison bad overlooked the pres- 
ence of Curistine Foret, probably be con- 
sidered herof uo importance. Atter he bad 
departed, Joseph said sadl y— 

“If you remember, brother, that picture 
Was intended to sell well, and to take us to 
Rome, Rome! shall we ever see ber?” 

“I do not despair,” replied Richard. 





“We must do something for the destitute 
child,” said Joseph Issaby; “she is not 
wholly uneducated ; but we have no means 
of obtaining votes for a charity ; a private 
school we could not afford.” 

“I bave it,” cried Richard radiantly. 
“Madame Dupont told me she had placed 
ber daughter in a convent school in Brit. 
tany, for a small donation and teaching the 
little ones English, The pupils wear a 
uniform.” - 

“How wonderfully ready-witted you are, 
Dick! but they will make her a Romanist.” 

“As her fatber was a Frenchman, that 
must not stand in our way,” returned 
Richard. 

The proposed pisn was carried out. 
Christine was sent to a convent. For the 
first year or two the brotbers heard of her 
occasionally; then time rolled on, and the 
episode of litle Christine Foret faded froin 
their memory. 





PICTURE II. 


It is a lovely June morning; the scene 
Hyde Park, belore the fashionable bour. 
Along the wide path beside the road, a tal! 
old man, with bent figure, is walking 
feebly, led by a small servant-girl, for he 
is blind. She guides him to a seat under a 
lime-tree, where it is a great pleasure for 
hin to sit snd innale the perfume from the 
flowers. 

He is poorly dressed, his countenance 


married, died, and leit | pale and patient im expression; but his 


spare grey bair gives a forlorn aspect to bis 
helpless appearance. An open carriage, 
drawn by tine horses, drives along the 


| road, then suddenly stops; a lady descends 
and advances towards the seat, her eyes 





Jo- | 


| loved Joseph gave myself, 


fixed on the old gentleman, 

She is a beautiful woman, with oval face 
and delicate features, but tue charm of ber 
countenance lies in ber large limpid grey 
eyes, which are full of feeling as they reat 
on his lined face with wistful gaze. 
ing berself beside bim— 

“We have met betore, sir,” she says very 
very sweetly, placing a soft, ung!oved hand 
in his wrinkled one 

“You have the advantage of me, mad- 
am,’’ be replies, “Your voice is kind; 
your hand has a sympathetic touch, but | 
do not recognize its owner,” 

“Bat I Know you, Mr. Issaby. i have 
sought for you In vain at the house in 
Newman Street; it is pulled down. 1 
could learn nothing of you. I trust your 
brother ia well.”’ 

“He is weil—he is where disappointments 
and mortifications will reach Lim ‘thever- 
more. 1 am alone.” His tone is so re- 
signed and pathetic that tears overflow her 
lovely eyes, falling upon the hand she 
holds. “Bless you, my dear! I thought 
there was no one left to mourn for ny 
You knew 
him, then—tell me who you are?”’ 

“f did know bim, his kindness and good- 
ness, and you also, sir, I have reason to 
thank you both tor your benevolence w a 
destitute orphan, a brand snatched from 
the burning. Carry your thoughts back 
twelve vears. i wasa little girl then, and 


| Sat to you for your picture of ‘Pandora.’”’ 


“Ab?! cries Richard Issaby, for it is he, 
a gleam of pleasure illuminating his worn 
face. “Can it be little Christine? My 
dear—my dear, how ,lad I am to speak 
with vou again !”’ 

She raises bis thin band to her sweet lips. 

“At last,’’ she says, “humbly and grate- 
fully [thank you for what you did in my 
bebalf. 1 remained in the convent where 
your kindness placed me until I was eigh- 
teen, when I becamne companion to an 
American lady, who was making a tour of 
Europe; she was good to me, ana gave ine 
inasters to improve my accewplishiments. 
I returned wiih her to Virginia; there 1 
married.’’ 

“Ab! I congratulate you, my dear. I 
bope your husband is a good imap, possess- 
ing adequate means.”’ 

“He 18 one of the best of men; but tell 
ine of yourself.” 

“After your departure we went on much 
the saine, until my dearest brother's health 
failed. «ie did not wish to go, because I 


~Sbould be left alone, but One’’—here he 


The f\lowing day Christine's mother. 


died, 


raises his bat reverently—‘‘judged otber- 
wise. He died in my arms. I wept #0 
muen that I injured my sight, but 1 bave 
a sinall annuity from the Artists’ Fund, 
and iny landlady takes care of me.” 

“And your pictures — what became of 
them ?”’ she asks, 

“Il sold them; they did not realize very 
inuch’’—he sighs. 

“Now Iam going to surprise you,” she 
Says cheerfully. ‘1 bave seen the picture 
of ‘Pandora’ again, in the collection of a 
Russian Prince at St. Petersburg, who bad 
bought it for a large sum as a Guido.”’ 

“Guido! What! the great Guido! my 
picture?” 

“The same.” 

“Oh, it is too much! 
He buries nis face in bis 
There is a silence. 

“I have more to tell,” presently says his 
lovely companion, “My husband saw 4 
strong reseinblance to me in the ‘Pandora.’ 
I told him the whole story, ava how I had 
sat forit. Then he induced the Prince to 
sell it to hitn, for some thousands, I be- 
lieve. We brougowt it with us to London; 
my busbind, being determined that the 
real painter shonid have his name known 
as the creator of such a work of genius, 
sent it to the Academy. ‘There it bangs, 
the finest picture in this season's exbibi- 
tion. The art-world resounds with its 
praise; the name of Issaby bas bad justice 
done to it at last, and become famous.” 

“Too much—too much,” sobs poor old 
Richard. 

“T am so thankful in having met with 
you, dear Mr. Issabv. My busband knows 
my whole story. You must come to us for 


I cannot bear it.” 
handkerchief. 
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life. My husband is rich, and will be de- 
lighted to honor you. It is through your 
benevolence and your brother’s that pros- 
perity and happiness are iny lot.. We will 
consult the best oculists, and endeavor, 
with Heaven’s blessing, to restere your 
right, and then we will take you to Rome.” 


PICTURE III. 


The Royal Academy galleries are blazing 
with light and crowded with quests, some 
aristocratic, others distinguished in litera- 
ture and art, also well-Known connoisseurs, 
ItisaJuly night, and the occasion is the 
soiree given at the close of the exhibition, 

A group bas formed before the splendid 
picture of “Pandora,” the centre of which 
is Mrs. Vandreening, a new star ot beauty 
in the fashionable world. She is attired in 
rich ivory satin awd old lace adorned with 
lilies, the-calyx of each flower formed of 
dianonds, Beside ber is her noble-looking 
husband, who has reason to be proud of 
his bride, 

She is conversing with animation to her 
friends, and strangers gather round, admir- 
ing her beauty and elegance and listening 
to her slivery voice. One gentleman, 
especially, bas followed her closely, staring 
most offensively with his bold, turbid 
brown eyes; he is elderly and stout, attired 
in elaborate evening dress, and wearing a 
yreat display of jewelry; he taiks loudly 
and pretentiousiy, and forms one one of 
the crowd before the *‘Pandora.” 

“Who is he?’’ whispef the bystanders, 

“Do you not know the great art connois- 
seur, Baron Levison ?” is the reply. 

Standing at the elbow of Mrs, _ 
ing, he says to a companion, quite loudly, 
so that all near bim may bear; 

“I tell you that ‘la belle Christine’ was a 
little ragged girl who sat as a inodel to har- 
tists. I wonder if her husband knows her 
hantecedents, But millionaires and Re- 
publicans can afford to marry nobodies. 

“Hush! Levison,’’ whispers his acquaint. 
ance, a little scandalised, ‘she will certain- 
ly hear you.”? 

If Mrs. Vandreening bas heard, she 
inakes nO Sign; her pure cheek remains un- 
flusned. Her husband is recounting the 
history of the purchase of the picture. 

“When I discovered that this picture was 
no Gruido, but nad been painted by Richard 
Issaby, I was resolved that he should have 
the credit of his tine production, 1 brought 
it to England, and sent it the Academy.” 

“Tow did you discover who was the real 
artist ?”? asks a gentleman, 

“Tl can explain that,’? cries Mrs. Vand- 
reenins, suddenly joining ip the conversa- 
tion, deliberately speaking, in her ciear 
tones, which reached the ears of all around 
her, “Once upon atitne there was a poor 
little orghan girl, whose father bad been an 
artist. She was asked to give sittings to Mr. 
Issaby, that he night touch up a picture be 
had painted some thirty years previously 
on a very old canvas—this ‘Pandora,’ in 
fact. One day, when the little girl was in 
Mr. Issaby’s studio, a dealer known to tbe 
artist calied in, and in ber presence, pur- 
chased the picture, under conditions of se- 
crecy, for furty pounds,” 

At this statement there isa murmur of in 
dignation, 

*“Soine years afterwards,’’? she continues, 
“that little girl, then grown to womanhood, 
identified the picture in the collection of 
Prince Lorinsky, at St. Petersburg, who 
had bought itata fabulous price, asa Guido, 
from adealerin Paris, It was so good a 
likenessof me that Mr. Vandreening pre- 
vailed upon the Prince to sell itto him. I 
was that girl; I witnessed the whole trans- 
action, ‘The picture was bought by a dealer 
named Levison ; there he siands,” and the 
spirited woman points to the affrighted man 
With her fan. : 

There is a commotion in the crowd ; the 
stout, over-dressed individual pushes his 
way violently through it, regardless of 
ladies’ trains and flounces, in his haste to 
reach the door, 

The story told by Mrs, Vandreening 
spreads like wildfire. Many persons, prob- 
ably detectives, call at Baron Levison’s 
bouse, at St. John’s Wood, the toilowing 
day, but the shutters are all closed, as the 
Baron has gone abroad. Uptotbe present 
moment he has not returned, 
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: A Bit of Science. 


BY J. P. THATCHER, 


\ ELL, Fred, what wonderful inven- 
a Yi 





/ tion have you now ?” 
“Nothing wouderful, uncle, only 
a lelegraph.”’ 

“A telegraph, eli? 
nicate with ?”’ 

“It runs up to the house ; didn’t you no- 
tice the wire as you came down this morn- 
Ing %” 

“Well, go ahead with your telegraph ; I 
expect I will come home some day, aud 
find you have blown up the house with 


W hat does it coimtuiu- 


gunpowder—or nitro-glycerine is your fa- | 


Orite, 1] believe, for things of that kind ; ada 
I blushed. In pursuing my recreations 
In natural science I bad, the week before, 
carefully arranged a minein a secluded 
part of our garden, using for the purpose 
sone dynainite cartridges left by the ten 
who had been blasting out a cellar. 

{ had connected the mine with the house 
by an electric wire, intending to fire it on 
the Jubilee morning. 

“Bridget, the maid, being of an inquisi- 
ve turn of mind, occasionally conducts 
private experiments of her own with tiny ap- 
paratus, and the consequence in this case 
—was that the neighborhood 
4ud the inmates of the house terrified, one 
peacelul Sunday morning, by an awful ex- 


_ THE SATURDAY 


— a he 


this is not telling my story. 
“T shall have to go away again this morn- 
ing,”’ continued my uncle, “and I bave just 
heard that Watkins, the night watchman, ia 
ill, and cannot be at the bank to-night. 
Couldu’t you manage to sleep in here to- 
night ? don’t suppose it is really neces- 
sary, but we expect a large sum of money 
to arrive this afternoon, and I would teel 
easier if I knew that somebody was near 
the premises, I see you nave a lounge here; 
can you manage it ?” 

I was only too delighted to accept. The 
place where this conversation took place, 
and which I called my laboratory,was a lit- 
tle shed attached to one side of the buiding 
occupied by my uncle’s bank. 

I had repaired it and made it bhabitable— 
in the suinmer—and filled it with batteries, 
coils tubes, cnemicals and other appliances, 

Here [ spent most of my leisure time, 
and here I had eccnstructed asteam-engine 
and—iny latest triumpb—an electric tele- 
grapb. 

if I slept here to-night, I could sit up as 
late as I pleased, perfecting the details ot 
my compound dynamo-electric multigraph, 
from which I expected great results, 

The bank closed at four, but I labored on 
the multigrapn till six, when I went home, 
a distance of a quarter of a mile, to obtain 
a little refreshment to fortify ne against the 
toil of the night. And, talking of home, I 
inust tell you about Clara. 

Now, this is not a love-story—not a bit of 
love in it: tut I havea right to havea lady 
In it, haven’t 1, if she doesn’t get married 
and live happily ever after? Yes, exactly ; 
and if you want to finish this story off, and 
make her fall in love with somebody, you 
are at perfect liberty to do it. 

Well, there is not much to tell about 
Clara. She is my cousin, and she is seven- 
teen years old, which is just imy age, 
although you would think she was at least 
filtleen years older by the way she patro- 
nizes me, She makes fun of tiny muiti- 
grapb, and calls it the “compound dynamo, 
and so forth,” and pretends not to under- 
stand the principles of it, dithough I have 
explained it to ber at least a dozen times, 

But she seemed interested in the tele- 
grapb, and wanted a line run to her room; 
so 1 tixed up two instruments and con- 
nected them, and we learned the Morse 
alpbabet out of a book 1 had, and were 
getting on finely. Each of us could send 
very tast, although the reading came a 
litWe harder. 

I worked hard on the multigraph after 
supper, but somehow could not make tnuch 
progress. I found it difficult t» make the 
proper connection between the primary 
induction coil and tbe rotary conservator, 
the result being—but I will not explain it 
to the public till I get iny patent. 

Weary and perplexed, at about eleven 
o’clock I threw myself upon the lounge, 
to get a moment’s rest. 

The next thing I knew a blinding light 
was flashing into iny face, and | heard the 
furniture in the room being moved. I 
sprang to tny feet, aud was instantly thrown 
back on the lounge by astrong hand, 1 
had not gathered my wits together alter 
being so suddenly awakened, and strug- 
gled aimlessly co free inygelf, 

‘Lie still, you little fool!’ growled the 
nan who was holding me, 

And in an instant 1 was on ny face, and 
he was tying my hands behind my back, 

Then he rolled ine over and put some- 
thing in my mouth which prevented ny 
making an outery, and nearly prevented 
my breathing; and then, with ratver un- 
necessary care, I thought—tor by this time 

I was perfectly quiet—he bound my ankles 
tightly together with a piece of tarry rope. 

By this time I had begun to realize my 
situation. Plainly, this gentleman who 
objected so decidedly to ny making any 
ipovement or noise was a real, genuine, 
bona fide burglar, such as I had read about 
in the newspapers, I could hear tootsteps 

moving to and tro in the next room, where 
the safe was, and the occasional clank of a 





heavy instruinent being dropped or moved 
about, 

What was I to do? I had been placed 
there to protect the property. 1 lad bad 
some vague idea that if any persons en- 
tered the place with felonious intent I was 
to frighten them off, or rouse the neigh. 
bors, or do something of the kind, But 
plainly now I was helpless. 

[eould not be blamed tor being taken 





was startled, | 


Postion, whieh shook the ground. However, ! 


by surprise, for my uncle had asked me to 
sieep bere. What did iny uncle expect ine 
,to do? I did not know. 
he expected there would be any trouble—1 
know the thought bad hardly entered tiy 
Tnind, and yet save the property I must, if 
there was any way possible. — 

Su 1 jay and pondered while the man 
who had tied me stood with bis) arius 
folded, leaning against the jamb of the 
balf-oven door, and looking at me with 
| tranquil indifference. How I hated that 


man! 
raye bad it not been for the gag in iy 


mouth. 
1 Chink, ebink, chink! What were they 
doing in the next roow?) It seemed hours 
that [ bad been lying there, cratsped and 
'eboking, and still the watcner stood, with 
tolded aris and steady eye, placidly biting 
the end of a cigar. , 

I grew desperate, and with a violent 
| effort rolied off the lounge and on to the 
‘floor. The man never moved. Slowly I 
arose and sat on the edgeof the lounge. 
Still the inan stood silent, and still toe 
measured strokes rang out with the regu- 
larity of a pendulum. The bull’seye 
lantern whieh the turgiar bad placed on 
my work-bench burned a little paler, I 
thought; day must be breaking in the 
east. 

Suddenly the noise ceased, and there was 
‘yoices in tue bank-room. Then 


a sound of 


EVENING POST. 


a head was thrust in through the door. 
*Coime in here, Jim; we want yez.” 
‘But the boy ?” 

“The boy’s all right; bain’t ye tied him?” 
And he pulled bim out of the room, 

Now was iny chance! Only, what was I 
todo? Just here “Jim” re-eutered, and 
walking up to the lounge, pushed me oft 
and jerked off the two blankets which cov- 
ered it. 

W hat he did ths tor I did not know. He 
then went back into the bank, and there 
was a confusion of sounds, as of a nuuiber 
of nen working hurriedly. 

I rose, and leaned up against the work- 
bench, sick and dizzy. 

I heard the sound of horses’ hoofs away 
down the street. Was itarescue? I strained 
my ears to hear the sound. 

Nearer and nearer, louder and louder, 
but, ab! it dasbed past, and rapidly died 
away in the distance, 

Then across my mind flashed an idea. 
Could it be done? 1 drew myself up till I 
was silting on the bench; then I leaned 
over backwards till iny hand touched the 
key of my telegraph instrument. 

Lopened it; yes I could work it, although 
it was awkward in my position, Ticka, 
ticka, ticka, ticka, tick, ticka, over and over 
again I sounded the call we had agreed 
upon, Wait a moment, and then begin 
again ; ticka, ticka, ticka—would she never 
awake ? 

A swilt fcotstep approached the door in 
the other room. I slid down hastily, and 
lay perfectly quiet on the floor, leaving the 
key open. A man stepped intu the room, 
flashed a lantern on to me, growled some- 
thing, and went back. , 

I resumed my tormer position, and as 
soon as I preased down ny key, the sound- 
er began to rattle excitedly. She had beara 
me! J broke in upon her, “The bank is 
being robbed !” 

1 started to say that, but I never got 
farther than the third word, for the door 
opened again, three or four men caine in, 
and seeing ue On the bench, one of them 
rushed up to ine with an oath, and striking 
me on the head, knocked me olf on to the 
floor. 

Then there was an explosion ; the floor 
shook and the wiudows crashed, and I Le- 
came unconscious, 

Next day I was told how Clara had been 
awakened by iny calling, how she bad tried 
to find out from me througn the telegraph 
what I wanted, and then, thinking some- 
thing must be wrong, how she had roused 
up the inen servants, and they rushed 
down to the bank, how they found the rooin 
full of sinoke, the safe door lying on the 
Noor, but the contents of the safe unidis- 
turved, and me lying bound and gagyed in 
the other rooin, 

We never caught the burglars, but uncle 
thinks more of iny scientific experiments 
now than he used to, 

—- —— — <a — 

MorRE THAN THEY EXxPecrep,—Danie. 
Webster, the great American orator, came 
one day into a room of the Departinent ot 
State in Washington rubbing his bands 
and smiling. 

“History repeats itself,” said he. “Find- 
ing as I caine to the depart:nent that 1 bad 
not a dollar in iny pocket, I stepped into 
Coercoran’s bauk and said to the cashier, 
‘Can you oblige me with a loan of ten 
dollars?’ ; 

“ ‘Certainly,’ was the potite reply: and 
while Speaking be was turning over the 
leaves of aledyer. ‘Ab, here it is!) IT can 
give you two hundred and sixty dollars, 
the amount of your balance.’ 





“This | had forgotten all avout, but the 
| incident at once recalled a story that I 
heard Lord Ashburton tell twice at his 
dinner-table while he was here negotiating 
the treaty. 

“Sheridan went one day to his bankers, 
where he used at times to overdraw his 
account, and asked, with due huusillity, 





I did not think | 


I] would have ground iny teeth in, 


whether they could oblige bit with the 
| loan of twenty pounds, 
‘* ‘Certainly, str,’ said the clerk. *Would 
you like any inore—tifty or one bhundrea?’ 
“Sheridan, ail smiles and = gratitude, 
answered that one bundred pounds would 
be of the greatest convenience to bim., 
“-*Perhaps you would like to take two 
fhupdred or thres hundred ?’ said the clerk, 
“At every increase of the suin the eur- 
prise of the borrower jncreased. 
| “‘*Have you not, then, received our let 
ter?’ said the clerk; on which turned out 
that in consequence of the falling of mone 
fine asum of one thousand two hueadred 


ignoranes of bis wood luck,”’ 


As Mr. Webster told this storv in lis! 


intwnitable style, his black eyes twinkivd 
like stars in their cavernous receplacies, 
and his swartby features were aglow with 
siniies, tie seemed to think that Lhe was 
not the only limprovident man in regard to 


imODey. 
—<_-_- oc <> = 


FPaTHER—“‘Here you have been tuarried 
four weeks, and alinost every day you 
come to me with compiaints about your 
You ought to be ashamed of 
yoursel!.’" Daughter--“But he fights ine 
all the time.” Father—“Foolish child! 
Haven't your mother and ] been tight ny 
every day for thirty years, and don’t we 
get along peaceably and quietiy with each 
other?” 


husband, 


- ——_>_— - -_ 
alter petting ou a 


A Boston wan, 
Brookiyu street car, discoverfd that be 
tad uo chauge less than a Sf) bili, lie 


ecouductor lent bin his fare, and Ue tnan 
took bis uame and address, Oue dav iast 
week the conductor received a check tor 
*) from the Boston tnan in 


his kin jending the nickel, 


appreciallé n of 


{ness in len 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





‘Botanists’ Parasols’’ have been intro- 
duced for the use of ladies during country 
excursions, Ifthe fair pedestrian wishes 
to gather some flowers or bunches of fruit 
growing high above her, or in the midst of 
athorny hedge, she has only to touch a 
nob on her parasol stick and a tiny, strong 
pair of scissors springs out at the top. With 
these she can reach the desired treasure 
without pricking her fingers or spoiling her 
gloves. 





The United States is valued at $276,000, - 
000 more than tireat Britain, the richest ot 
all the nations of the old world, notwith- 
standing the former is only a little over 
100 years old, In 1880 her wealth was esti- 
mated at $43,642,000,000, more than suili- 
cient to buy the empires of Russia and 
Turkey, the kingdoms of Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark and Italy, together with Austra- 
lia, South Africa,and ajl of South America, 
including lands, mines, cities, tactories, 
palaces, ships, flocks, herds, jewels, monevs, 
sceptres, diamonds, and the homes of 177,- 
001),000 people. In size, also, our Republic 
takes first rank. 


Landlords seeking tenants very often 
give notice that they will not rent their 
mf noma or dwellings to persons with 
children. This has long been a grievance 
of the patriotic fathers and mothers of 
flouris! ing families. We now observe that 
certain domestics advertising for employ- 
ment add, “Adult family only.” It ap- 
pears as if the man who attempts to rear 
sons and daughters for the Republic is be- 
ing putunder ban. As a penalty for his 
offence he may not find a roof to cover him, 
nor a servant to prepare his food. He and 
his wife must accept some obscure shelter 
rejected by the honored bachelor or the 
proud, childless couple,and there,abborred 
of landlords and boycotted by “help,” sur- 
reptitiously bring up their offspring. 


The Queen of Roumania has undertaken 
to deliver a course of lectures on national 
literature at the high sehool fer girls im 
Bucharest. Her Majesty, who js well 
known a8 a poetess, under the pseudonym 
of “Carmen Sylva,” has been accustomed 
for some time we to give lectures privy 
ately in her palace to the young ladies of 
the leading families of Roumania. These 
literary assemblies proved so attractive 
that the demands for admission to them 
grew inconvenient, so that the (Queen 
thought of delivering ber lectures in the 
high school to all pupils who cared to at- 
tend. Before her age reed could do this, 
however, she had to obtain a regular pro- 
fessor’s diploma from the King and the 
Minister of Instruction. This required an 
examination, to which the Queen gayly 
and graciously submitted, and the diploma 
now having been won, not granted by 
favor, her Majesty will begin her lectures 
at the opening of the next term, 


The wisdom of the old world decided 
long ago that every boy and yirl should 
haveatrade. It has long been the custom 
for the princes of Germany to learn trades, 
The Bourbon princes of France all acquire 
trades. Some of them were printers, book- 
binders, shipwrights, house-carpenters, 
joiners and painters ; they did) not follow 
these vocations, but they understood them, 

toyal and princely ladies in Germany and 
France, understand @¥ery tunction of 
housekeeping,’and know how to perform 
it. They ean go to the dairy andthe stable 
and bandle milk or a cow and a horse with 
dexterity and satisfaction. The Prince of 
Wales isa bookbinder, each of his brothers 
has a trade, and his sons are now learning 
trades according to their tastes, All the 
Ladies of the english royal househola are 
accomplished in practical things, they 
know how to do useful things even if they 
are never called upon to perform them. 
The mawkishoess of sentimentality which 
useful, 





encourages girls not to learn to do 
practical and strengthening labor is a de 








pounds had been lately placed to his eredit, | 
aud that, frou not having opened the letter | 
written to apprise bim, he bad been lett in | 


basement of the noblest impulses of 


nature, 
‘lan-names in 


The number of family or 
ths the ox 


China is limited, as is indicated 
pression for *‘*the poople”’ er-the “popu 


lace,’ namely, Po-sing, the literal meaning 
of which is the “hundred surnanies We 
mist not, however, be understood to assert 
| that the implication contained in this ex 
pression Is @éxactly and literally correct, for, 
in point of fact, the number of patronyrics 
actually in use is somewhat more than 100, 
i Jn China, asin America, there are Srmiths, 
i Browns, Joneses, and Robinsons; for 
Chin (gold), Chang long Wang 


(prince), and Shie (stone), are quite as 
common Surnames in the Celestial Empire 
much-ridiculed patronymics 
are with us With reyard to what we cal 
Christian naines, the Chinese usually have 
two, the characters for which, though they 
individually have meanings, are not by 
any miecans necessarily connected with the 
character forthe family name. Thus,Chin 
gold t “Brown’’— may have 
for his mong, or Christian names, Chien-te 
i. @., Behold Virtue) his complete desig 


behold 


45 Our OWT 


(Chinese 


nation being Chin Chien-te,or Gold B 


Virtue. A Chinaman olten has ! his 
ming, or Christian name simply his num 
berin the family, with the word ta M4 


wo six, and 


pretix» d—e, y., Taliu 
ome tT ! Ta itl 


case ourfriend would te 


(sold Biy Six In writing his rame on 

his visiting card r elsewfoers ! would 

piace the chara rder 
i a | 
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THE SPECTRE KNIGHTS. 





BY MRS. DAVID EKER. 





ARRIE, Carrie! come quickly ! Isbal! | 


faint, swoon, or go off into fits! I have 
had euch a fright!” 

“Well, you bave gone off into a fit of 
laughter, Audrey, anybow. But what's the 
matter ?"’ 

*“]l thought I should 
mother was before breaktast, so [ ran to 
her room and knocked at the door. As 
there was no answer 1 guessed she was 
asleep, 80 lopened the door and went in, 
and found the window-blinds down and her 
bed-curtaina drawn. As I did not like to 
wake ner too suddenly, I stole to the bed- 
side on tiptoe,and gently stroked her hand. 
Instantly the curtains were thrown aside, 
and a most awful creature juinped up trom 
beneath the clothes. It was a man, Carrie! 
He bad red bair towzied all aLout,a great 
bushy beard, and blood-shot eyes. He 
roared out something or other in a borrid, 
hoarse voice, but I badn’t tite to hear what 
he said. I just made one spring to the 
door, The next thing I retnember was the 
Waiter picking ine up outside the room, for 
] bad tuinbled over the nasty creature's 
dirty old boots.”’ 

“But what made vou gointo hie room ?” 
asked Carri4, as weil as sle eouid speak lor 
laughing. 

“Why, I had got on the wrong floor,” 
said Audrey ; “the inan’s room was in ex- 
actly the sane position a8 mother’s, and the 
bedstead and furniture was placed just in 
the sane way. I didn’t notice the number 
on the door,”’ 

“Let's come up to mother and tell ber 
about it, and ask 1f Annette may take us to 
see the sights.”’ 

Audrey and Carrie Brooke had just 
arrived at Malta from Fugland with their 
nother, to spend the winter there, for Mrs, 
Brooke was an invalid. 

They had a French maid to look after 
them and take them out walking; and it 
was arranged that they should studya little 
with their mother every dav when she was 
able for it 

Neither of them was yet twelve years oid, 
and both were forward with tueir lessons, 
so that it did not matter their being without 
a governess for a short titne. 

They were staving for the present ata 
large botel, but were soon going to take a 
nouse for the season, 

‘‘You must take great care always to ]ook 
atthe number of a rooin before going into 
it, Audrey,”’ said Mrs, Brooke, after the 
children badtold her of Audrey‘sa adven- 
ture, “IT should like vou to stay at home 
this morning, to help Annette unpack your 
clothes, and inake your room tidy, but you 
can go out with ber this afternoon if you 
wish.” 

In the afternoon thechildren and Annette 
started for their expedition. 

They were Gelighted at the quaintness of 
the town, the upper part being built so high 
upou the bill that, in order to get to the 
lower town and quay on foot vou have to 
go down flyhtaaod flights of stairs, The 
old drawbridge avd moat, too, interested 
thein immensely, 

“How lovely it is baving this beautiful 
blue sky and sea, and the warin sunshine,’’ 
sald Carrie. “At bome there is notuing but 
rain aod sleet, and everythiog looking 
glomy and dull. I wish, though, there 
weren't 80 Inany beggars about." 

Just then a litse, pale-taced, sickly boy 
caine iimmping towards thei, holding out a 
bunch of flowers for thein to buy. He had 
a wound on his leg,and was so thin that bis 
bones seeimed pricking through the skin, 

The few clothes be wore were nothing 
but dirty rags, and altogether he looked the 
mnost wretched object imaginable. There 
Was a sweet expression, however, in the Lit- 
tle lud’s face; and he looked at the echil- 
dren so entreating!y with his large dark 
eyes that 
once, 

“You pay bim for the flowers, Carrie, 
while ] buy bim some of these cakes,”’ seid 
Audrey. 

The wan 


like to see how 


face of the poor little fellow 


they were attracted to him at | 
jupona ledge on the wall, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














| who did sach cruel things, 


lighted up with intense delight and sur. | 


prise as Audrey put the bag of cakesinto his 
hands, 

This act of kindness did not pass un- 
noticed, as the poor children.soon found to 
their cost; for they were iustantiv sur- 
rounded and followed by the blind, lame, 
and maimed of Maite, each wretched object 
looking more miserable than the other. 

“Whata good thing we are going into 
(,overniment House to see the armory,’ said 
Audrey ; ‘for then we shall get away from 
these dreadful creatures."' 

They entered the house, where Annette 
s00n procured a guide, who showed them 
through the long room, where was kept the 
armor of the Koights of St. Jobin, to whoin 
the island once belonged. 

“Look at (bis sult ol armor, missy,’ said 
“No wiao big enough to wear it 
who wore this seven foot 


the wuide, 
now! Kaoatght 
tali.’’ 

“And look at that belmet,”’ said Carrie. 
“Why, what an enormous bead the knight 
who wore it inust have bad,” 

“Both wilssy togeder no litt it from de 
ground,” said the guide. “Missy try.” 

Indeed, it wax so heavy that both ebiidren 
trying at wince could not stir it trom the 
floor where it was lving. 

“Motber bas told us,”’ said Carrie, “that 
these giant Knights of St. Joun, although 
they were Christians and brave inen, oltenp 
were just as cruel as the Purks they fougut 

lost.”’ 


“It mall gei late,’ said Annette. ‘*] 


| ore Sp@ak. 
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we bettaire go to ze house.”’ 
When they came out into the s.reet again 
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“They are only pictures, though, in the 


'ebureh of St. John,” said Mrs. Brooke, 


the children tound, to tbeir great disgust, | 


the beggars all waiting for them outside. 
“This is dreadfal,”’ said Carrie, as the 


wretebed creatures again followed them, | 


touching them every now and then to 
draw their attention tosome hideous wound 
on the eve, leg or arin, 

“Ob, we get soon rid of dem now,” said 
Annette. “Look, bere is one stall turn 
ovaire (upset) in ze street, and you will 


- ——ee 


tind dat dey sall al! go for see vat dey sall | 


peeck up.” 
in her eagerness to watch the commotion 
Annette rap on a little way herself. 
“Here's our chance, Carrie,’’ said Aud- 
rey. “‘Wewilllslipinto the church while 
the begyars are not looking, and when we 
think they have quite lost and forgotten us 


we will go home in peace. Annette, An- 
nette, come along !"’ 
“I’m afraid Annette did not hear, Aud- 


rey,”’ said Carrie, as they stepped into the 
large, dark nave of the cbureb, and the 
heavy doors swung back, shutting them 
into the dim mysterious buildiag. 

“I think she saw us,” gaid Audrey: “but 
anyisow, we mustnot peep out for her, or 
elise the beggars will see us, She is very 
sharp, 80 most likely she is staying outside 
soine sop to inake thein think we are in- 
side, but she’l! cone to us presently. Just 
look at the silver crucifixes shining on the 
altar; let’s come aud look at them.” 

The children walked along one of theiin- 
inense aisles of the immense nave, and 
stood on the ailar steps, gazing with awe 
and adiniration at the gorgeous cloth, costly 
ornaments, and beautifully tesselated pave- 
nent 

“Here she is!" cried both 
once, a8 the sound of the door 
minade them turn quickly around, 

But they only just caught «4 glimpse of a 
figure ina black cassock vauislhing in the 
doorway, and presently the sound of the 
key turning in the lock echoed through the 
large dark building. 

‘Carrie, it was the sexton, and le las 
locked us in,” gasped Audrey, 

“Oh, what shall we do? It's vetting 
dark, and it will be fearful spending the 
night here,”’ 

“Oh, dear, ob, dear!’’ sighed Audrey. 
“Dun always getting into some serape or 
other, Perhaps the priests will come in 
the dead of night, and threaten to kill us if 
we don’t turn nuns and live in those awful 
catacoinbs all our lives,” 

“No, no, Audrey,” said Carrie almost 
laughing. ‘bey uever do those sort of 
things now,’’ 

* Don’t you feel like ‘Litthe Goody Two 
Shoes,’ Carrie, who was shut up in a 
church ? Let me see, she climbed up the 
beliry tower, and rang the bell till the peo- 
Let us try to tind the vel- 


children at 
opening 


ple came to her. 
{fry tower.”’ 

‘Let's go and make sure that the door 
is iocked first; that will be better,’’ said 
Carrie, 

The children’s footsteps sounded weird 
and ghostly to themselves as they again 
walked the whole length of the building to 
tod ont whetber they were really locked in. 
In vain did they twist and turn the handle 
ol the heavy door, Inu vain did they bang 
and kick it, and shout loudly for heip. Tue 
door would not open, and no one answered 
their cnes, 

Meanwhile it 
darker, and the children coulda only dimly 
see one another's faces, 
grope their way back again to the east end, 
tor Audrey said it Would be very unroman. 
tie for them to be found unconscious on the 
altar steps. 
to each other, building one another’s bands 
in sileuce, 

Suddenly a piercing scream froin Audrey 
awoke all the echoes of the vast, glo uy 
building. 

‘Look! Carrie, look! 
rible Knights of St. Join! 
of fright!” 

The tnoonlight, streaming from the upper 
windows, lighted up the buye, ftlerce-ivok- 
ing figures of armed Knights standing bigh 


There are the ter- 
Ob, I shall die 





They tanaged to | 


They sat down and crept close | 


|} roach, and wasso proud of them. 
| and Bess would sit by hin and wateb biin 
was getting darker and | 4 


“put they are so wonderfully painted, and 
the shadows behind are so dark, that they 
inake the figures *tana right out, and even 
grown-up people take them for living men. 
To-morrow we must think of what we can 
do for the little beggar boy.” 


Ee 
BESS’S FRIGHT. 





BY L. F. 





YOME now, Bess, you go out and play. 
I have too much to doto see to you 
just now,” said Mrs. Stead, who stood 
in a cloud of steamn, ber arins deep in her 
wash-tub. : 

Thougb her voice did sound a wee bit 
loud and cross just now, stil! all the saine 
it was not for want of love to Bess, but the 
day was so hot, and she had no time to 
spare. 


Mr.and Mra. Stead had one boy, Ben, | 


and two girls, Grace and Bess, 


Their house wasan old red brick one, 
There wasa 


and the rocf was of red tiles. 
nice piece of ground round it, and Stead, 
who was fond of that kind of work, kept 
part of it fulio! nice plants, and in the rest 
be grew peas and French beans, and things 
of that kind, which were of so:,.e use. He 
was one of the men at Oak Tree Farin, 
close by. 

Bess went off at once as she was told, and 
thought she would be glad when she coula 
go to school like Grace and Bev; it was so 
dull for her to bave no one to play with all 
day lonz. 

As she went down the path she thought, 
‘*‘Dad would say ‘the ground js so bard and 
dry, some rain would be good for tbe 
planta.’ I know what I'll do: I'll give 
them sowe,’’ and off she ran co fill ber own 
can frou the large butt which stood at their 
back door. 

Sbe got her feet nice and wet, but she did 
notinind that. She thoughtthey would soon 
dry ip the bot sun. 

When she had done the smali plants, the 
pinks, and the stocks, and the sweet peas, 
she thought she would see to the rose trees, 
But they were so tall sue could not reach to 
the top of them. 

Ab! there was tbe old chair Mrs, Stead 
stood on to fix her clothes line. That 
would just do for her; she would stand on 
that. 

“There, now, rose trees,’’ she said, when 
she bad done. “When Dad comes home 


and sees how nice you look, he'll say I was | 


a good girl to see to you.” 


Bess ineant to get down now, but as one | 
leg of the chair stvod on a stone, it was not | 


quite firm, and Bess fell off it, and down it 
caine on the top of her. Ste was not hart, 
and got up at once, and set up the chair 
too. 


Now she thought, “*What can I do next.” | 


She went out at the gate, through to the 
tield which lay at the side of their bouse. 

She had no hat on, but she did not think 
of that, and the sun shone on her bright 
fair hair and made it look like gold. 

Through this field there ran a streain, 


and Ben would sit for hours on its banks | 


and iish. ° 


Now and then he caught a few perch and 
Grace 


fora short time, and then leave him (for 
they did not think there was iwuch fun in 
it,) and yo and play. 

Bess made her way down to the edge of 


the Streain, and there, atthe place where, as | 


4 rule, Ben sat or stood, lay his rod and bis 
tin. 

Bess knew thein at once, and she knew 
thatin that tin be kept what he said was 


| “bait,”’ but what she knew quite well were 


“There are their badges on the shoulder, | 


the red cross on the white ground!” cried 
Audrey. ‘Puey are those fearful kniguts 
And their great 
black eyes are staring down on us! On, 
what shall we do!” 
“Childs! childs!” 
voice fram the other ena of the 
‘Ob, maine poor legs! TI ’ave bunt for you 
all ovaire Z3 low Vat Sall your poor mod- 
ersay?) De breava is all gone. I can no 
If it be not for dis leedie Deg. 
Sall have alto- 


cried «a well-known 


yar vou give de cakes to I 
geder lost you!” 

No words cau deseribe the childen’s de- 
light at hearing Annette’s voice, and they 
hurriea to the door, which was held open 
by the lithe beggar boy. 

When Anoeite bad jet out her joy at get- 
ting back the children in all sorts of funny 
expressions, she told thei bow soe missed 
them When she was iooking at the crowd, 
and thatin ber fright she bad runa!l!l round 
the iown, up and down the steep flights 
glailrs. Se yot sy Lired al last thatsbe sank 
down on @ stone step and bad a good erv: 
Allo! #sadden she felt someone tapping 
heron the shoulder, and looking up she 


rt 


, Saw the iittie pale-faced beggar boy stand- 


ing beside ber. By sigus be wade ber un. 
derstand where the ciildren were, and then 
she pot the sexton to open the church door, 

“Mother, dearest,’’ said Audrey, when 
she and Cesrie were sitting on low chairs 
that night beside their mother, aud resting 


| their beadson her lap, “you said that the 


| Knights of St. John were dead ever so long 


ago, and yet I’m quite positive that they 


| were real men, and not pictures, that we 


tivok J saw,” 


churehb, ! 


“worms,”’ 

Sue bad seen bim put them onthe book 
lots of times, and she thought it was not at 
all a nice kind of thing to do, 

She took hold of tue rod and thought she 
would fish. Lot of times she took it out of 


‘the stream, but mo, there was no fish on the 


hook, 

Then she said to herself, “Oh! I know 
now : Ben says you can’t catch them if you 
doa’t give them some food to eat. But I 
won't givethem worms; [’ll try then with 
aleaf. I dare say they will likeit tor a 
change.”"’ And she puta leafon the took, 
and onee more threw the line in the 
streain. 

All at once there was a bang! bang! 
whiz! whiz! quite close to Bess’s ear. Tne 
child gave a startand a ery, and tell down 
the bank. 

Roll, roll she went, til! she was just on 
the brink of the streain, but there, there 
Wasa ridge of earth which just kept ber 
Safe, but on the top of her head was a 
weund, end ber bright fair bair was red 
with the blood which came fromm it. 

Poor child! Mrs, Stead was still at ber 
wash-tub. She did not hear ber child’s 
ery, but she did hear the sound of the gun, 
and she said, “There, now; thatis Stead 
on bis way bone,’ 

Yes, it was Stead. He had no 
charge leftin his gun, and to use it up he 
Shot ata rook he saw just fly up from the 


ground to bis nest at thetop of atall elm | 


tree, 

Then be saw, tor the first time, bis child 
on the top of the bank, and the sbot must 
liave bit her, for it was she and not the 
bird that fe. He threw bis gun w the 
ground, and tore to the spot where she had 
been. 

He felt sure she must be in the streain, 
and it was sucli a fast one it would sweep 
her down with it, but be found this was 
not the case, for there she lay close to it, 
and lle great gash in her bead. Her eyes 


Were shut, and “his first thought was that | 


She uust be dead, 


more 


“Ul 








“Ob, my child! my child !” he said, as 
he took ber up Iu his arms, “what have [ 
done to you ?’ 

But the child said not a word, though he 
could hear her breathe. In baste he took 
her home and laid her in Mrs. Stead’s 
| arms, 

“Take off her things at once,” he said, 
“and bathe her head ; I did it; 1 did not see 
her, and I sbot her. I will go now and 
fetch Dr. Lane.”’ 

His eyes were so wild, and bis looks so 
strange, that Mrs, Stead thought he had 
gone out of bis wind, for be did not wait to 
hear her say aword, but tore out of the 
house, Mrs, Stead thought sbe would tirst 
of all wash the wound; and when she had 
done #0 the child woke up from her swoon, 
| and said, ‘‘ What have I done?’’ 

“You bave hurt your bead," said Mrs, 
Stead; “I must put you to bed and you 
| must lie still.” 
She was soon in bed, and in a short time 
| there was the sound of wheels, and Mrs. 
| Stead saw it was Dr. Lane's gig. Stead 
brought him in, and he went up to the 
oedside, and bent down to see the wound. 
“Just sponge it once more,”’ said he to Mrs, 
Stead, and shedid so, 

“Yes, it ise bad wound,” ho said, “but 
my good mau, it was notdone by your 
shot, it iooks like a cut froin a saarp piece 
ofstone. Gotothe spot where you found 
ber, and see if you could find one that 
could have dove it.” 

As soon as the man had gone he said to 
Mrs, Stead, ‘I mustsew it up; you sit by 
her and bold ber band.”” And to Bess he 
said, ‘‘will youtry tobe a brave girl? I | 
won't kurt you more thao Icav help,and | 
you will soon be well.” 

She did try, but some tears wouldcome | 
to ber eyes, though sbe did ber best to keep 
them back. Sut Dr. Lane told her sbe had 
been a good brave girl, and this made her 
feel so glad. 

By the time it was done Stead caine back | 
with a dead rook in bis band. - 

**Yes,” be said, “there isa bit of rock in 
the ground just where she fell ; and there 
are inarks of blood on it; and bere 1 have 
found the rook which I must have shot, 
though in iny tear for Bess I did not see it 
fall.”’ 

The next day Bess told them it was the 
noise of the gun and the whizof the shots 
that gave her astart, and made ber slide 
down tbe bank. 

-————>> > —--— 


Woman.—Give ear, fair daughter of Love, 
to the instructions of Prudence ; and letthe 
precepts of truth sink deep in thine heart; | 
| 80 shail the cbarins of thy mind add lustre’ | 
to thy form ; and tby beauty, like the rose 
itresembleth, shall retain its sweetness 
when its bloom is withered. 

ln the spring of thy youth, in the tnorn- | 
ing of thy days, when the eyes of men gaze | 
| On thee witb delight ; ah, hear with caution 
their alluring words ; guard well thy beart, 
nor listen to their soft seducements, 

Remember thou art nade man’s reason- 
able companion, not the slave of his passion; 
the end of tby being is to assist lim in the 
| toils of life, to soothe him with thy tender- 
ness, and recompense his care with soft 
endearments. 
| Who is sbe that winneth the heart of man, 
| that subdueth bim to love, and reigneth in 
bis breast? Jo! yonder she walketh in 
maiden sweetness, with innocence in her 
mnind, and modesty on ber cheek. Her | 
hand seeketh employment; her foot de- 
ligbteth not in gaading abroad, 

Wm. PENN. 
———aael ee 

HAD BEEN CAUGHT BEFORE,—‘‘Save ine 
—save ine!’’ she cried, as ber head rose 
above water, and she grasped a plank float- 
ing by. 7 

“5 Geet your pardon,” he replied from 
the bank, “but | want it to be distinctly un- 
derstood that I’m a married man with 
seven children.” . 

“Yes, yes; save ne!’’ she shrieked,. 

“Then there’ll be no falling into wy arms 
and calling ine preserver, will there?”’ 

“Nc, no! Only save me!” 

“All right, I'll try,’ he responded, as he | 
threw off bis coat. ‘You see,’’ be said, 
| just before diving in, “I was caught once 
| before, and that’s bow I came to be married. 
It inakes ine a bit particular.” 


| 
— 

















THE Way THEY USUALLY SETTLE.—A 
' fariner near Buflalo, who went to the head- 
| quarters Of a railroad to see about getting | 
damages for a cow he had killed, was ur- 
banely received by the Superintendent, 

' who listened to the details fora while, and 

then said: ‘I see: now, you will givethe | 
age, weightand color of the cow, then you | 
uiust prove she was vour cow. Then you’ | 
must Lave proots that we killed ber, Then | 
more proo/s that she was not a trespasser. 

Then deduct the hide and tallow, employ | 
two good lawyers, and if we can’t beat you | 
by taking tne case to the Supreme Court, — 
we'll make some sort of settlement—proba- | 
bly allow you half.” ' 
— ! 


A NEW YORKER bougbta blue flannel | 
| suit for $4. He wore thecliothes on Satur- | 
day, and his skin was stained by thedye. | 
Nor was that ail, On Sunday nervous 

| 
| 


tremors siezed him, and the tremors clear- 
ly were due to the dye. He reported tbe 
case, and the authorities are putting the 
cheap cloth to a test. 


-_ 
| 


AN English paper tells a wild tale about 
an old Gerinan who has invented a safe, | 
that, on its lock being tampered with, — 
throws open its doors, seizes and dragsani 
locks in the burglar, and handcufis and 
bolds bim in readiness to be conducted to 
the police courtin the morning. 
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OPENING THE GATE, 





BY A. B. 





‘The glow of the sunrise tints the sky, 

The grass is heavy with morning dew, 
When Robin lifts the pasture bars 

And lets the home-bound cattle through. 


Up they pass through the long, green lane, 
And Robin, whistling, follows them home, 

When down from the farm-house on the hill 
He sees the farmer’s daughter come. 


sweet Katrine, with the raven hair, 
And cheeks as bright as a rose in June, 
Bearing a basket of linen to bleach, 
Comes gally singing an old-folk tune. 


‘Vhe lark soars high, and his silvery note 
Is borne on the blossom-scented breeze, 

And the wild birds’ joyous matin song 
Rings out from the grove of maple trees. 


And Robin opens the gate for her: 

‘*Thank you, ’’ she says, in her sweet, low tone, 
And they stop for a little while to chat 

While the cows go on to the yard alone. 


They talk for a little of this and that— 
Wil the day be clear or will it rain; 

‘Then Katrine goes on with her linen to bleach, 
And Robin follows the cows again. 


But the little love-god was watching near, 
And into each bosom be sent a dart; 

And he stole the hearts of the youth and maid, 
And linked them fast with his magic art. 


Katrine spreads the linen to bleach 
In the sunny fleld on the sweet, high grass, 
And dreaming stands, till, the milking o'er, 
Up the long, green lane the cattle pass. 


But many days must the linen bleach 
In the morning dew and summer sun; 

And Kobin will drive the cattle home 
Atearly dawn and when day is done. 


And before the cloth on the grass is white 
His heart will tell him what to say; 

And the love-god laughs, for a promised bride 
Will carry the whitened linen away. 


——$—$—$—$—< 2 <———__—_- 
GOOD AND BAD LUCK. 





“A black catcame to my house this morn- 
ing,’’ said a well known gambler to a friend 
the other day, ‘‘and I’m bound to make a 
win, sure.’’ 

“You’re in great luck, and I’m glad of 
it. That infernal Shorty came behind my 
chair the other day, and ‘hoodooed’ me and 
I’m gone broke.’’ 

Such is the kind of talk that one hears 
constantly in gambling circles. For in- 
credulity and superstition your thorough 
gamblers exceed all other men. They be- 
lieve in lucky and unlucky days, in lucky 
and uolucky numbers, in lucky and un- 
lucky clothes, and every chance or passing 
event is supposed in some way to influ- 
ence their fortune at cards. 

But however black cats and ‘‘hoodoos”’ 
may influence the fortunes of gamblers, the 
superstitions of people generally are singu- 
larly curious, and seem so deeply rooted as 
to be ineradicable. Even the most intelli- 
gent and persons have one or more super- 
stitions which they mention only to laugh 
at, but still fondly cherish. It is, in tact, 
a feature of our social lite not altogether 
unworthy of study. From the cradle to 
the grave we are beset on all sides by signs 
and portents and omens. At the very 
threshold of life we are told that to be born 
witha caul is lucky. Readers of ‘‘David 
Copperfield’ will temember that he was 
born with a caul. A child born Christmas 
day will be able to see spirits. 

Children with much down upon their 
arms or bands are bound to be rich, while 
« child that does not cry at baptism is too 
good to live. Ifseveral children are bap- 
tized together, and the girls are taken to 
the font betore the boys, the boys will have 
nv beards when they aremen. If achild’s 
finger nails are cut before it is a year old it 
Will live to be athief. If your cheek burns 
somebody is talking scandal of you. It 
you hear a singing in your right ear some- 
body is praising you, while if it is in your 
lett ear somebody isabusing you. You can 
punish this evil speaker by biting your lit- 
Ue finger sharply. In so doing you bite 
his evil tongue. To pick up a pin with the 
iead towards you; or find an old horseshoe 
or a four-leaf clover, will surely bring you 
good luck. 

It is not pleasant to stumble up stairs, 
but if you do it is some consolation to know 
that you will not only have good luck your- 
self, but that a wedding will take place in 
‘he house inside ot a year. A maiden who 
has bad luck at cards will be sure to have a 
good husband and will play the game of life 
Successtully. ‘Happy the bride the sun 
shines on,”’ is a saying so old that people 
really believe it, the record of the divorce 
court to the contrary notwithstanding. For 


———} + ~~ = —_—- 




















it cannot be true that the divorcees were all 
married in rainy weather. 

Trouble will never come near folks whose 
eyebrows meet; and, while a lady’s mous- 
tache is a perplexing and an annoying 
thing, there is some consolation to the pos- 
sessor in Knowing that it is nature’s own 
guarantee that she is to be rich some day. 
It is a sure sign that some kind-hearted soul 
is laying up money for you if your keys or 
pocketknile or uny of your steel belongings 
get rusty. 

If you wish to keep your luck you must 
be sure not to Jet your feather bed be turned 
on Sunday, and you must refrain trom kill- 
ling the innocent little cricket on the hearth, 
tor crickets bring luck to house. 

There has always been a widespread ten- 
dency to believe in lucky numbers. Even 
numbers are said to be unlucky because 
they can be divided, thereby denoting 
death and dissolution. The number seven 
is considered a lucky number, because a 
human being sheds its teeth at seven, be- 
comes a youth at twice seven, a man at 
three times seven and reaches his grand 
climacteric at nine times seven. Careful 
farmer’s wives will never seta hen on an 
even number of eggs, because a hen is too 
superstitious to hatch out an even number. 
Three is alsoa lucky number, and to sit at 
u three-sided table isa sure harbinger of 
fortune. 

In the lives of all successful men there 
has undoubtedly been a large element of 





o © ,¢ 
Femininities. 
Who ever saw a stuttering woman? 
To find out how old a lady is, ask s»me 
other lady. 

Feelings of hatred are the house in which 
the devil lives, 

The society girl now carries her head 
craned forward, 

Never want anything you can’t get, and 
you will always get all you want. 

Hiawatha, Kansas, has a young lady 
who watches over 15,000 silk worms. 

There are no greater prudes than those 
women who have some secret to hide, 

A Boston grammar school miss recently 
defined *‘sinister’’ as a ‘*female sinner.’? 

The cardinal virtues ot cookery are clean- 
liness, frugality, nourishment and palatableness. 

After sleepless nights or excessive exer- 
cise do not bathe unless you first rest a few hours. 

There are 1,912 unmarried women la- 
boring zealously for the heathen in foreign mission 
fields, 

Three things not easily done: To allay 
thirst with fire, to dry wet with water, and to please 
all in everything that is done. 

It you want your neighbors to “know 
all about you,’’ give a party and don't imvite the 
folks ‘*who live next door.’’ 

“I declare,’’ said Mrs. Spinkiowither, 
**what a gadder Mrs. Snickerson is! I never go on 
the street without seeing her!’* 

Follow the counse! of no one who al- 
ways knows how it isdone and never did it. It is 
much better to do well than lo say well, 

A Camden lady has becume so accus- 
b tomned to watering her flowers that she was out with 


: . 
chance or luck, but if the matier be careful- 7)? watering pot in the rain recently shellered by au 


ly looked at, it will be found that they had 
the ability or resources to profit by what 
chance had brought to them. 
> << 

Sars acontemporary : Along the high- 
way of life we meet or pass by many 4 
traveler who, from one cause or another, 
finds the road difficult. Some upon the 
road are in chariots and others on horse- 
back, but many are afoot. One has miscal- 
culated his strength tor the budget he has 
essayed to carry, and is almost sinking un- 
der it. Another has slipped a shoe, and his 
steps, though continuing, are made in pain. 
Another has, mayhap, been set upon by 
highwaymen, or been wasted by unexpect 
ed storm, or shared hig provisions too gen- 
gerously with others. so that his supply has 
become exhausted. All these faltering ones 
may only need a temporary lift by the way 
to enable them to proceed and, mayhap, to 
achieve asuccesstul journey. Many a wor- 
thy pedestrian on life’s road has, by some 
disappointment, some miscalculation, some 
misplaced confidence, some domestic infe- 
licity, some crushing sorrow, some physical 
ill, been crippled for the time being. Good 
madam in your chariot, good sir in your 
saddle, or even you, stronger walker, lend 


a hand to the limping one! 
—iP> <<. <a 


e Brains of Gold. 


Nothing is more terribl: than active ig- 
noraice, 

Think nothing in conduct unimportant 
or indifferent. 


When a heart ‘s full of errors there is no | 


room for the truth. 

Genuine benevolence is not stationary; it 
goeth about dolug good, 

Simplicity ot character is the natural re- 
sult of profound thought. 

Every single action of our life carries in 
{ts train either a reward or punishment. 

In prayer it is better to have a heart 
without words than words without 4 heart. 

When a rich Quaker was asked the secret 
of his suecessin life, he answered 
civility.** 

To secure a contented spirit, 
not your for- 


measure 


your desires by your fortunes, and 


tunes by your desires, 


Ile whose only claim to the tithe “‘gen- | 


tleman’’ is iu lis clothes, ttist Decessarily be cares 


ivulasto what he wears. 
A charitable disposition expects only op- 


portunity, not importut itv, tu dou good, and wiil 


succor upon sight unsought,. 
Were we determiced resolutely to avoid 


td them ou us—as thieves put 


vices, the wor 
off their plunder on the guiltless, 


It you do not 
ides you willhave much less to regret, 


olsts 


peard both s 
will be worth more. 


and your opin on 
If doing what ought to be done be made 
the fret bu-iness, and success a secondary considera- 


tion, is not this the way toex alt virtue’ 


Fisherime n, in order to Landle eels se 
cureiy, firstcover them with dirt. In like manner 
does detrac dian strive lo grasp e¢ xecellence, 


The highest point outward things can 


bring unteis the conten Tuent of the wind, with 
which no estate cau be ; without which all 
tates would be miserable, 


umbrella, 

A cnrious hat worn by an Englishwo- 
inan was one of quatut shape, thatched with twigs, 
Among the twigs a crowd of swallows dispurted 
themselves, 

“Now, children,’’ said a eountry mother, 
who was zolng out, **be real good while ['m away, 
and be sure you don’t go near the churn where I hid 
them nut cakes,*’ 

“What possesses you, my dear, who 
have such an excellent husband, tu make him angry 
so often??? **Because he always brings mea present 
to inake peace again,*’ 

The young lady who made 700 words 
out of ‘‘conservatory’’ last autuinn has run away 
from home. Her mother wanted her to make three 
loaves of bread out of flour. 


A woinan whose age was stated to be 
102 years was before the Harlem police court, N. Y., 
for drunkenness recently, and she Is sald to be an 
old offender in a double sense, 


An hour’s sewing soothes a woman's 
nerves, She sews all her little irritations into the 
seams, linprisons ber fancied wrongs into the dou- 
ble gussets, or slays them in the gores. 


A local belle of Coleman, Texas, re- 





‘Civility, friend, | 


censure till you have | 


cently stepped on her partner's foot at a dance and 
smashed his tues s0 badly that Inflamimation set In 
and he had Ww have two of them amputated, 


“Tan’t chere anything you would rather 
| have than « dish of cream’? he asked, as they 
, emerged from the theatre, Yes, George; two 
dishes of Ice cream,’’ sie murmured soltly, 


To prevent polished steel from rusting, 
after cleaning and wheu notin use take acloth, with 


a very little sweetoil on it, and wipe the articles 
| 
| over so as to slightly but evenly oll the surface, 





It the eyelids are glued together on wak- 


| ing up donot forcibly open them, but apply saliva 


- | withthe filnyver: it $s the speediest dilutant In the 


| world; then wash your eyes and face in warn wae 
| ter. 

The lover who writes the sweetest val 
entine poetry before marriage doesn’t always make 
the sort of husband who will bring up coal and 
soothe wailing twins five years after the wedding 


| day. 


It is very easy to start false reports, Just 


| 
wanted 


because a woman, while buying a broom, 
| one with a heavy and strong handle, It was reported 
by all the nelyhbors that sle wasin the Labitot heat. 


ing her husband, 


| Hazelisa very difficult ecolvr to deter 


mine, there are $0 many different varieties, Aa 
general rale eyes of this color sugyest a good deal of 
strength of character, and generally a seuse of wile 


chief and trickery. 


My 4-year old boy remarked confidenti 


ally to the cook the other day that he ‘‘would late to 
be achieken.’’ ‘*Why, Rob?** she asked $4 9~e 
I would have tolay eggs, aud | don’t kuow how, 


Was the respou 


What could the woman have meant who, 


when the doctor told her that her busband was dy 
jngandthat she had better {1 for a minister, 
| asked: ‘*Will one be enough, doctor, or wo , #0 
advise a consultation’? 


Wite: “I don’t see why women want to 


wear hizh hats, anyhow.’’ Ilusband **Neither do 
I, my dear.*’ Wife: **Ves. it’s perfectly setiseless. 
They don't costa bil inore than the otbers, and some 


of them not nearly so tnuch,** 





| 


In the reign of Edward IV., in England, | 


alaw was passed forbidding common taborer ar 


and their wives to wear clothe sting 


Another law was 


pervants 
more than twoshillings a yard. 
passed forbidding wives to wet thelr veils and hand- 


kerchiefs too fine, 


The world takes knowles dge of its great 


men, and peopl crowd each other to do them houor, 
without ever stop, ing te loquire t mcret f their 
greatness. But when the good Lurd take p the 
choice jeweis of his crown mau) Hulhers w 


called fer from quiet and humble hom hom 


} the world has never heard 


oe 


13 


a - ore ands 
“Frtasculiniti 
sculinities. 
Spend less than you earn and you will 
be rich, 

Happiness is not perfected until it is 
shared, 

One may do without mankind, but one 
has need of a friend. 

If you are in a passion shut your mouth, 
for words increase it. 

*Tis ever common that men are merriest 
when they are from home, 

After meals, and especially after taking 
aleoholle liquors, do not bathe, 

Many men are good in intentions, but 
uabappy in their applications, 

The women will be interested to know 
that the bustle is of Persian origin. 

When you retire to bed, think over what 
you have been doing during the day. 

If all men would pay as they go, there 
would be less yoing and more paying. 

The dude is not as useless as some people 
try to make out. He isan excellent warning, 

The Prince of Wales is referred to in one 
of the London papers as ‘*the fat little bald man,.'* 

No sane girl ever burns a love letter, and 
we would like to add that no sane man ever writes 
oue, 

A vicarin England has greatly distin- 
gulshed himself by refusing to baptize a child named 
*‘Jublilee,** 

Fried shrimps and grasshoppers are sold 
in the markets of Mexico, Each are cooked whole 
and eaten so. 

“Choosing a wite,’’ Sir Thomas More’s 
father used to say, was like trylng ‘*to cateh an eel 
In a sackful of snakes,** 

Three warnings from the grave: ‘‘Thou 


knowest what l was; thou seest what I am: remem- 
ber what thou art to be,"* 

Ile: ‘Dearest, if I had known that ‘his 
tunnel was so long, I'd have given you a jolly hug,’ 
She: *'Dida't you? Why, somebody did!'* 

There were uo dyers in England till 
Li72, when Fdward I. ineorporated « soctety of 
them in Loadon, bringing them from Flanders, 

Glass may be cut with any hard tool— 


like a chisel, for instance—if kept constantly wet 
with camphor Mscolved in spirits of turpentine, 








Married telks would be happier if they 
fried tobe as agreeable as in courting days, and if 
they kissed and madeup at once after every quar- 
rel, 

When a peach tree has more fruit than 
itcan ripen, it quletly drops the weakest, asa man 
should drop his bad habits In order to ripen the 
good, 

If you are homely, console yourself by 
thinking that there la one tine when you are the 
best-looking maninthecrowd, That is when you 
are alone, 

she author of ‘Home, Sweet Home,’’ 
never had a home; and George Macdonald, who has 
liehildren, ts the author of ‘* Annals of a Quiet 
Neighborhood,*’ 

In the bright lexicon of youth there is 
no such word as fall, butiater on, when the youth 
Kets into business for himself, then the word shows 
up in wood shape. 

The base fellow sees in anyone, what- 
ever the excellenctes, only the defects and faults. 
A swine notices only the mud aud intre in the pond 
that bears the lotus, 

Bishop Emery, of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, wants some colored angels painted tna 
pictures, le says the angels have been painted 
white long enough, 

Prince William, oldest son of the Ger. 
man (rown Prince, has one arm unsymmetrical 
with the other, a deformity which ts carefully con- 
cealed ty the tallor’s arr, 


There is a Yankee ia an Illinois town 
who plants a sunflower seed in every bill of beans. 
The stalk serves for a bean pole, while the seed Is 


uilitzed fer chicken feed, 
A six year old Chicago boy, whose father 
samusician, was very restless and couldn't go tu 


ierp. Finally, asa last resort, he called out: ‘*Papa, 
please play your cornet; that always makes me 
tired,’ 

Lightning knocked over three men who 
were sitting onabox introat ofa grocery store jn 
Paterson, N. Jd. One of them was kuocked sense- 

Phe other twoexclaimed; ‘*Leggo! I'm com- 


ow right home!’ 


A car driver in Detroit lately gave some 


nale riders a leseor in courte b Vacating 
hissteuoland yviving it to a woman who, though ca 
ryiug acl !, had been permitted by several men v« 
‘ iy seats to stand. 
"The Rev. W. A. Smith, Methodist min 
terin charge fthe Ftowal Cir t Ga., has a 
wife ant fren anda salary of (0; He has 
privilege of working acorn patch, but re iuently 
trodye- > miles and more on ctreult, 


‘A lady was lamenting the ill-fortune 


whichattended her affairs, when a friend, wishing 
t “ r} er, Dade her look spon the bright side 
‘phy hesizhed, “there seems to be no bright 
side’? “‘tuen polish up the dark one!** was the 


ilk rep 


A twelve year old lad, of Sag Harbor, 
Me., daily sits down to the table with hile father and 
n wr, grandfather and grandmother, and great- 
grandfather and two great-grandmothbers, The little 
fellow has a hunted jogk and dodges at every word 
bhatis *poken 


The first omnibus 1) New York com 


edrunniog ian i6@. It had the w ! mrni- 
is’’ painted large leiterg on both sites, and wus 
\ pugzie to most pedestrians, who pronounced {ft 
variously The tame was geaoera posed 


at of theo 


wher. 


















pay. 


Cen, 





~ 
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The latest issue of Ticknor’s Paper Series. 
is “The Duchess Emilia,” by Barrett Wen- 
dell. Itisa vivid picture of life in Rome, 
| amid the noble homes and legend-haunted 
halls of the Colonna family, written in 





and 


| chological problem with simplicity 
Bos- 


dignity. Ticknor & Co., publisbers, 
| tom. ’rice, W cents. 
FRESH PERIODICALS. 
The English JIlMustrated Mag for 
| July, bas tor its chief attraction the open- 
| ing chapters of anew novel by PF. Marion 
Crawford, entitled “Marzio’s Crucifix.” 
| “Walks in the Wheatfields.” is the title of 
é ; anew series of papers dealing with Eng- 
; lish rural scenes and the people who toil in 
| them. Thereare tive illustrations. “The 
; Private Journal of a French Mariuer,”’ and 
; “Old tlook and Crook,” are two excellent 
| jllustrated articles. Mr. Farjeon’s “A 
Secret Inheritance” continued. The 
numer is of marked interest and attrac- 
tiveness Messrs. Macmillan & Co., pub- 


lishers, Boston, Mass. 
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» The Queer for 
ron “The ¢+ 
Burnet. “Small 
tofa paper 
An interesting 
and pencil the 
the famous cathedrals of the | 
“How God Preserved the 
Bible,’ is a learned ee by the Dean of 
Canterbury. Miss C. F. Gordon Cumming, | 
has an article on “Divining Rods, Ancient | 
Modern.”’ The two serials, “By the Wa- 
ters of Babylon,” and ‘My Brother Basil,”’ 
] continue in interestjand besides these there 
are short stories and poetry and pictures 
and everything to make a mode! magazine 
for Sunday reading. & Co., pub- 
: |} lishers, New York. Ll a number ; | 
| $1.0 a Vear. 
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The frontispiees of the May; ie Art, 
tor A a photo-yravure from a paint- 
ing “Here's Your Health,” by Do- 
mings. Theopening paperis on “current | 
art,” and prada readers’ delect- 
ation a the me conspicnous 
pictures recently on exhibition in London, 
Farnlew Hall is given considerable 
on account of the genius, Turner, and h 
“By ys of Book Illustra- 
theron “Art Patrons,”’ 
ll..of Eyvpt. The 
s of papers on «The Salon,” is 
I Lhe mere imi 
ilarry Furniss ntrib- 
‘Random hemini- 
Artist, capitally illus- 
(ther articles of value, 
ily of art notes bring the 
' A Coa. New 
nuwuibvber, 


. 
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Jos- 


re es to lhe 


rhtitiber of re 
Space 
is 
‘ Inasterpieces, Ways ¢ 
tion.”’ and an 
back to Remeses 
; of a 
given with il 
port 


yoes | 
tirst 
sere 


istrationasa [rou 


musing 
atriti i 


bel 


rs. , cehis a 


f(ussell’s Family 
llarlv interesting one, 
Thornieigh’s Inherit- 
“The Merchant Ser- 
is intelligently dis- 
bring us down from 
‘al, We are givena 
Roses,”’ by tseorge 


VJ t eis 3 
The LA “Vere 

ance” oncluded., 
Vice asa Protession,” 


cussed, and then to 


“wer 


Im ¢ 


contemplating the practh 
little poem oon «Blue 
Weatherly. “The Tonic Sol-Fa” sVsteul 
‘ of teaching »and an account of the 
college Where it has its headquarters, are 
Then we are treated to a Japan- 
ese love illustrated in the graphic 
mInanner of the Japanese artist. ‘Funds 
‘In Chancery,’ "is the title of a paper tuat 
cannot fail to be of interest to all who make 
claim to disputed estates. There is a chat 
about “wigs,” and some practical talk on 
heart disease by the ‘family doetor,” the 
latest hints on fashion from well-intormed 
correspondents in London and Paris are to | 
be found. Poetry and fiction abound, and 
what will interest thousands readers, 
Cassel] A Co., publishers, New York. 15 
cents a copy. 
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A CONN ES r postmaster has received 

—from enemy of his, doubtless—a 
letter addressed: *:Please hand fo the 
most beautifu ana iigent Voung lady 
in New Haven, from « ist Y lo twenty- 
four vears oid, and Who moves in best soci- 
ety, unopened.” He meets the emergency 
by proclaiming that the owner can have It 
upon application. 
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Recent Book Jssues. | 


good style, and unfolding a protound psy- | 


THE SATUR 


The Secret Society. 


ON’T you think old maids are lovely, 
Nell? I've just been over to see Aunt 
Hannah Prescott, and we bad such a 

cuarming little tea, drinking out of those 
tiny old-tashioned cups that were her 
mnother’s, Then she has the dearest ofd 
Maltese cat. He came up to we and purred 
biinself to sleep in my lap.” 

“I fancy you will be an old maid, Jo,’ 
said Nell. “You like cats well enough,and 
they say that isasure sign. Old maids are 
net all nice like Aunt Hannah, though. 
here's old Nancy Hutebings. I just bate 
to look atber. She finds fault with every- 
body. The tmiuister’s s¢rinons are not 
spiritual enough, and bis wife wears too 
bright ribbon on ber vonnet. Old Squire 
Weston don’t pay ball as inuch towardstbe 
church as he ought to; and the frivolity of 
the young people of this unhappy village is 
truly deplorable.” 

“Well, Nell,” said I, “‘we will be Aunt 
Hannals, and jet the Nancvs go. Now | 
pave « plan to propose. You know we 
always liked to write compositions,and you 
ean write poetry, too. Don't you remein- 
ber your little poem oa Jane?” 

“Oh, it was suchb a silly thing !”’ 

‘That's all very well for you to say; but 
Proiessor Brown pronounced ita little gem. 
What I want to propose is this: that we 
have a secret society, just we two, and cal! 
it the O. M.S. S.—the Old Maids Secret 
Society. We’ll make it literary, of course. 
Give each otber subjects to write upou and 
criticise, and learn all we can. But each 
neuer must solewnniy 
marry. Can you dothbat, Nelli?” 

“Or course it is @asy enough for me to 
do,’' sald Nell, looking down sorrowtully 
at the little eruteh by her side, ‘Nobody 
would want # laine wifes But the idea : f 
such a flirt a8 you founding an old maid's 
society ! Why, you'll be a case of discipline 
before the society all the time, and disgrace 
us by breakiny all your vows, and tnarry- 
ing before two years, Now, tbere’s Chariile 
Ogden, Jiin Goodrich, and Frank Perley— 
three, to ny ceruin kKnowledge——” 

“On, stuff! Charlie’s only a boy, and 
Jim is so awkward and old-fashioned, 
Tuen haven't you beard about Frank ? He 
is woing to college in Septemnber—going lo 
be a tninister, they say—so that settles hii, 
No, Nell, 1 don’t wan’t anybody but you, 
and I love you all the more because vou are 
You are just as graceful as you can 
Marrying is al! 











lame, 
be with your little crutch. 
a lottery.” 

Thus we talked on foran hour or more, 
and decided that those poor deluded mor- 
tals who joined themselves in wealock rau 
great risks of forfeiting their future happi- 


ness. Aud to help revolutionize the world, 
the Of M. S. S. was at once duly organ- 
ized. 


I was seventeen, and Nell a vear older. 
We bad just graduated atthe high sehool, 


DAY EVENI 


oromise never to! 


and, I think, felt older than most people do , 


at forty. 
“Do you suppose vour sister Etta would 


jointne O. M.S.S. ?’ said Nell to ine one 


day. 

“Hardly,” replied I. “Sie likes to write 
well enough, but the vow,you Know, And 
we've always beiieved that she was fore. 
ordained to be a tminister’s wife; she has 
every needful quatitication.” 

“The mninister doesn’t seeu 
coming, though,” said Nell. 

“Oh, he will be an old widower, of 
eourse,”’ said I, ‘Probably his first wife 
isn’t dead yet.” F 

Much to our surprise, when we told E'ts 
about the O. M.S. S., she consented tojorn 
us, thongh | bave always thought that she 
inust have made 2 slight mental reserva 
tion in favor of the long-prophesied minis- 
ter when she took upou herself our solemn 
vow, 

That winter we three went to the citv 
Etta studied music, Nell painted, and I 
took French and German lessons, We 
worked hard, but iad a lLoliday now and 
then. 

Occasionally we went to an art exhibi- 
tion, a concert or a lecture, and as each in 
turn was duly appointed secretary of the 
O. M.S.S., all our doings were most care- 
tuilv recorded, 

While there we became acquainted with 
sessie Kelsey. She always went into the 
country during the suintmer, and we told 
her so much about our chariming lake an 
nountains that she persuaded her tatber to 
send ber upto Merton in June. 

Nell said Bess must bean ©. M.,of course, 
but I hesitated, 

“She is too pretty and sweet ever to ty 
abie to Keep such a vow as ours,” T said. 

Finally, however, Bess was initiate, 
with suitable ceremonies, She proved to 
be quite a botanist: so we scoured the 
woods tor flowers, and studied all about 
them,while Nel! painted soime of the prett- 
est 


to be forth- 


ones, 
sess staved with us until late in the aut- 
collecting all the ditlerent kinds of 
golden-rod, 

Atter sie went bome, she told us wiiy 
she didso, She thought she would write 
an article oa what she knew about golde 
rod, and send it to a paper, 


piney, 


i 
Of course they 
wouldn't publish it; but, to ber great joy 
the article was accepted. e 

How proud we were of that new mer. 
ber! How glad that we bad taken ber in 
to be such an bonor to the society!) Her 
success Was an inspiration to Neli and me, 
Etta dido’t bave much time for Writing, 
poor girl! 

How busv she was, with her music 
pupils, choir rehearsals, Sunday-seli.| 
class, missionary society and church meet. 
ings! 


First, very slyly, we sent some of Neil's 
poewns to the papers aud magazines, and ! 


NG POST. 














| watcbed for their coming out. 

_ Thad nosentimentin me, 80 could not 

write poetry or love storiea, but amused 
tinyselfby writing ap all funny little things 
that I had ever seen or heard, and by occa- 
sionally contributing a marvellous cat story 
to the children’s corner of some periodical, 

The vext vear I took “a truly outward 
bound into the great world,’’ as Nell ex. 
pressed it. One of my old teachers was 
principal of a young ladies’ schoo! in Bath ; 
there was a vacaucy and she thought of 
me. I was wild with delizht, for 1 bad 
long cherished a secret aubition to become 
a teacher. 

Of course the O. M.'s were incousolable 
at first, but [ persuaded them that a Bath 
branch was just what the society needed, 
and promised to send long letters every 
week, giving a faithful account of all that I 
saw and heard, 

In the early spring cane the tirst shock 
tothe O. M.S.S. Nell wrote ine about it. 
Bessie Kelsey was poling to marry a young 
missionary, and sail jor India io tbe aut- 
uuin,. 

It was just asl had expected. Bess was 
80 lovely, of course be eouldn’t belp falling 
in love with ber. But why must he take 
her to the ends of the earth ? 

On my arrival home, I voted for expell- 








RADWAY’S 
R.R.R, “exe! 

t ' ' RELIEF. 
CURES THE WORST PAINS in from one 
to twenty minutes. Not one hour after 
reading this need any one SUFFER 
WITH PAIN. 


A Cure For All 


SUMMER COMPLAINTS! 








A half to a teaspoonful in half a tumbler of water 
will, in a few moments, cure Cramp, Spasms, 
Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, 
Nervousness, Sleepiessness, sick Headache, 
Diarrhaa, Dysentery, Cholera Mortus, Collie, Fiar- 
wleacy and all internal pains. For severe eases of 


the foregoing Complaints see our printed directions, 


' Itis Highly Important that Every Family Keep a 


ing Bess from the society, and sending ber | 


a letter of disuissal iminediately, but Nell 
saji— 

“Oh, Jo, it is such a grand and noble 
thing for them to give upall their friends, 


ard all the coniterts of home to go to that} 
benighted land and carry the Gospel to 
the poor heathen !" 
So the letter didn’t go, but Bess came up 
to mnake us a« farewell visit. 
She was so devoted to her Theodore, and | 
so enthusiastic over her work, that we for- 


grave her heartily, and gave her a little sil- 
ver vase, with the inscription, ‘*To Bess, 
From the O, M.S. 8.” 

oe Near tbe close of my second school yeara 
yreat griefeametome. My mother wrote 
avout it, for Etta couldn’t believe that Nell 
Was going to die. 

I hurmed home, to find 
more than the Shadow of her 
se! ', 

And the night soon caine When our Neil 
went to sleep with a sweet sinile upon her 
lips, and woke up in beaven. 

Iwo years passed. Meanwhile our winis- 
tor, poor nan, bad iost bis Wile and tive 
littie inotherless children were le!lt to his 
care, 

What todo with them he didn't know, so 
they just ran wid. 

Cie sisters in the church all said that Etta 
was just fitted to be bis wife,and I saw from 
the first how it would be, 

I believe she thougit it was her duty, so 
she becaine the spouse of the Reverend 
Jonathan Saunders, 

As I was now all that was leftof the fam- 
ous QO. M.S. S., [ tele that I must do some- 
thing to wake for mnyself a name worthy of 
its iliustrious founder, 


ber searcely 


former 


So i decided to goabroad, to travel and 
study for a willie, then come home 
aod establisu somewhere 4 school of iny 
OwnDe 


1 was spending the winter in Florence. I 
bardly know how it happened ; I never in- 
teuded that itshould be so, for 1 was fully 
determined to be # faituful O, M, to the end 
of the chapter ; but while there I becatne 
wcquainted With a professor from Catn- 
bridge, 

Leave of absence liad been granted nim 
for the year, and he was spending uis time 
In travel and study like inyself, His name 
was Henry Stauton, 

“Ou? exclaimed in one breath, Ethel and 
Clare, who bad been all the time listening 
tomy story: ‘that was papa!’ 

“And here be is coming up the walk 
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Supply of 


Radway’s Ready Relief 


Alwaysin the house. Its use will prove beneficia! 
on all vecasions of pain or sickness, There ts noth- 
ing in the workd that will stop pain of arrest the pro- 
gress of disease as quicklyaethe Ready Relief. 

it is pleasant ly lake & @ lunic, anuodyue ofr sooth- 
ing totion. 

Where epidemic diseases prevall, such as Fevers, 
Dvsentery, Cholera, Influenza, Diphtheria, Scariet 
Fever, Pneumonia and other malignant diseases, 
RADWAY'S Reabpy RELIEF will, if taken as directed, 
protect the system agalast attacks, and if seized with 


sickness, Quickly cure the patient. 


Malaria in its Various Forms, 
Fever and Ague. 


Radway's Ready Relief 


Not only cures the patient seized with ma 
larta, but if people exposed to it will every morning 
on getting outoef bed take twenty or thirty drops of 
in a@giassof water and drink 


the READY RELIEF f 
itund eat, sav a cracker, they will escape attacks, 
PRACTISING WITH R. R. R. 

j MoNTAGUEB, TEX, 
Dr. Radway & Co,: ial 
1 have been using your medicines for the last 


| scrofulousand eruptive di-eases, 


now,’ sald [,putting an arm around each of 


tuy beautiful step-daughters, 


Alas! Alas, tortae O. M.S.8! 
- a en = 
EVERY day and bour we are sowing the 
Seeds of character, which one day will 
astonish even ourselves by blossoming 
ferth in actions of which we bad not sup- 


posed ourselves capable. 


ANAMAKER’S 


The tiggest Dry Goods and General Store in 
the World. 14 acres of crowded floor 
space. Dress Materials and things for 
women’s use and wear first and foremost. 





‘ i vow) A 8 ings, 3 styles, 3 yore 
gs. Minch, F ents. Serviceable, seasonable, 
I ed Flannels, striped and figured ; for Lenuis 
r Beating, To cents, 

Mixed Camel’s Hair, softand clingi ig, & shades 
- . ! ts. 

Fo > jlae Can *s tla nm weave and texture 

t scattered su ace hairs, 75 to $1.25 

I san 4 harrowe i tle coarser 45 to 

e "a 

yy i Ve l s. st @€t shades 0 

| S$) *), 
\ i ss same, # ents t $1. 
( Ss, V «ht and very r igh, DB 
Silk ¢ ‘ he pew shades, 38 cents, 

> ‘ s .4-dbutt . embroidered, O cents. 

M ] taire Suede Gloves, t-dutton, plain, Ti cts 
' ere $1, 

Back Satin Parasols, $1.50, wortl . 

trood Black ‘ red Satin Parasols, $1.38, 
,  aofitvere Shawis, fine and sul; cream, Cardinal, 

¢, or pink, $1.25 up. 

Sees tor Seaside, Mountain or Tennis. Knobbly 


Rutber buttons, light canvas tops. Buff, gray or 





It you don’t know precisely what you 
Wantwhen you write tor samples or goods, 
Say Something that'll help us to pick for 
Vou, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


twenty vears, and in all cases of Chillsand Fever | 


have never fatled to cure, Lnever use anythipg but 
vour READY RELIEF and PILLS. : 
THOS. J. JONES, 
Mr. JOHN MORTON, of Verplanck Point, N. \ 
pr prieturof the th Ison River Brick Mannuiacturineg 
(o., says that he prevents and cures atlacks of « 
and fever in his faintiv avd among the men in ‘ 
cinploy by the use of RAD WAYS READY RELINE 
snd PILLS. Alsothe meu in Mr, Frosts brick vard, 
at the same place, rely entirety on the R. RR. R. fo; 
biie ure and preve ied falaria. 


Puere is not a remedial agent in the world that w il 
, 1Awue, atucda 1 I , 


fever au i « r Maiarigus, KBil- 
ver led by RADWAY'S PILLs, 








» and other fevers, a 
s ieklv as RADPWAY'S READY RELIEF. 
RADWAY'’S READY RELIEF ts acuare torever) 
Pon, TOOTHACHE, HEADACHE, SCIATICA, 
LUMLAG#), NEURALGIA, RHEU MATISM, 
SWELLING of the JOINTS, SPRAINS, BRUI>SEs, 
PAINS in the BACK, CHEST or LIMBs. 
rhe apy aiion of the Ready Reliet will afford in 
tuk ease and contort, : 
It was the first and is THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY) 
that étautl¥ stups the most excruciating pains, al- 
i\- inflammation, and cares Congestions, whether 
{ the Luugs, Meomach, Bowels of other giauds or 


vals, by vue application, 


Price, 50 cts. per Bottle. Sold by druggists. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLV ENT, 





The Great Blood Purifier 
Pure blood makessound flesh, strong bone and a 
clear skin. It you would have your Mesh firm, and 
your bones sound, and vour complexion fair, use 


RADWAY's SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVEN!. 
riul powerin curing all forims ot 
svphiloid ulcers, 
tumors, sures, enlarged glands, &c., rapidly sand 
permanently. Dr. Randolph MeIntire, of st. Hya- 
cinthe, Cauada says: ‘*1 completely and marve'- 
ously cured a victim of Scrotuiain its la-t stage ') 
ollowing vour advice given in your little treaiise 
on that disease.*’ 

Joseph Bustell, of Dennison Mills, Qnebec, was 
‘completely cured by two bottles of RADWAY'S 
RESOLVENT of an old sore on the leg.** 

J. F. Trunnel, South st. Louis, Mo., ‘*was cured 
ot «a bad ease of Scrotula after having been ziven up 
as incurable.** 

A rewnedy composed of ingredients 
nary medical properties, essential to 
repair and invigorate the broken-down 
body. All druggists. §labuttie. 


RADWAY’S PILLS, 


It pussessese Wonde 


of extraordi- 
purity, heal, 
aud wasted 





The Creat Liver and Stomach 


| Bow els, 


| 





Remedy, 


disorders of the Stoma 
Nervous Disease 
Indixe 
of the 


For the cure of all 
Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, 
Lossot Appetite. Headache, Costiveness, 
thor B er, Inflammation 
Piles, and all derangements of the In- 


1, pligushess, Fev 


ternal Viseera, Purely vegetable, ontaining hv 
mereurv, minerals or deleterious drugs. 
PRICE, 2x PER BUX. Sold by all druggists. 


SURE MEDICINE.” 
Your Pills have 
lauimiiy. iu 


are a fine, sure 


“A FINE, 
Rapway & Co.—Gentlemen : 
often warded off sickness in iny 
think it safe to be without them: thes 

ine, Most respectiuily vours, 
HENRY KENWOR 


sCo., Ulinvois. 


led it 


iil. 
CHEBANSE, Lroquoi 
What a Physician Says of Radway's Pills. 
lam using vour K. R. Reliet and your Regulating 

Pills and have recommended them above all pills, 

and sella great many of them. I have tuem on band 

always, and use them in my practice and in my own 
family, andexpect to, in preference of all Pills. 

Yours respectfully, 

Dre. A... MIDDLEBROOh,. 

DORAVILLE, GA. 


"SPEPSIA 
DYSPEPSIA. 
DR. RADWAY'S PILLS are acure for this com- 

plaint. They restore strength to the stomach a: 
evable it to perform its functions, ‘The symptoms of 
Dyspepsia disappear, and with them the liability ¢! 

tie syslem to contract diseases, 

Senda letter stamp to DR. RADWAY & CU., No. 
&2 Warren street, New York. 


&@@ \iiormation worth thousands will be sent tv 
you. 
TO THE PUBLIC.—Be sure and ask for RALD- 


WAYS and see that the name **RADWAY" is 08 


what you buy. 
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Humorous, 





WHO IT Is. 





Who taught my wife ber little tricks? 
Who makes me hustle the coal and sticks ? 
Whomy duty doth explain? 
Who proved to me my tack of brain? 

My mother-in-law. 


Who makes me wish that I had died 

Long ere I met my loug-time bride ” 

Who prescribes the dose of salts? 

Who tells me of my many faults? 
My mother-in-law. 


Who Is it says **My girl came down 
To marry you, you ugly clown?" 
Who Is lt rings the chestnut bell 
When | a good old-timer tell ? 

My mother-in-law. 


Who makes me get up on my ear 
And drives me from my ducky dear 
To where they bead the amber beer ? 
To you, my friend, | make it clear— 
My mother-in-law! 
—U. N. NONE, 





Operators in wool—Moths. 
Old as the hills—the valleys. 
Joint education-—Gy mnastics, 


Persons who can take a man down—Re- 


porters, 
A woman’s most eloquent speech is, ‘I 


leve you!’’ A man’s Is, 
thing, boys!’* 


*Come and take some- 


A thrifty housewife thinks that men 
ought to be useful, They mightas well be smoking 
hams as clgars. 

Jim Jammes, waking with a terrific 


headache: ‘*Great Scott! 1 must bave had a lot of 


fun yesterday.*’ ¥ 
Isn't it strange that a rooster should 
crow, and a crow should hawk, and a hawk should 


fly, and a fly should flee? 


Small boy: ‘‘Wot'’s the matter, Jimmy? 


Ilas yer heard any bad news?'* Jimury, mournfully: 
**Yes; father is laying lo a lot of cord wood," 


A man takes pride in saying he has a 
mind of hisown, and yet when he is angry he lakes 
pleasure In giving somebody else a piece of it. 


Somebody proposes to propel railway 
trainsat the rate of 100 miles an hour by electricity. 
Phey might well be called lightning expresses, 


A certain clergyman who preached ina 
prison not many Sundays ago, began his discourse 
with: ‘‘My friends, [am glad to see so many of you 
here this morning.’’ 


A wet handkerchief or a cabbage leat 
inside a man’s hatin these sweltering days may be 
pardoned, but the housewlfe draws the line when he 
comes home with a brick in it, 


‘“Johnony,’’ inquired his aunt, ‘‘what do 
you like best of all?*’* ‘**Candy,’*’ replied Johnny. 
‘‘And whatafter that?’’ inquired his aunt. ‘*More 
candy, ** replled Johnny, after a moment's delibera- 
tlon, 


Little Nellie, aged 3, on omitting her 
father in her prayer, was told to pray for papa as 
usual, and refused. Her mother insisting, Nellie 
sald petulantly: **Well, do bless papa, for pity’s 
sake,’’ 

“Talk of mothers-in-law and sons-in- 
law not agreeing,’’ remarked Titmarsh, ‘‘iny 
inother-in-law and Lagree. She says Il ought never 
to have married her daughter and I coincide with 
her.** 


Mamma, to Walter, who has just re- 
turned froin his first experieace with a fishing rod: 
‘What, back so svon?’* Walter: ‘*Yes,’m; I thought 
I'd come home. The worms were so nervous | 
couldn't get ‘em on the hooks.*’ 


“Did you tell my wife,’’ inquired the 
sick man of the lawyer, ‘that I have made my wiil 
and left her everything?’? ‘*Yes.’’ ‘*What did 
she say?’ ‘She cried alittle, and asked me about 
how much the property is wortn.’’ And so the un- 
dertaker lost a job. 


“Tcan’t come now, maw,”’ said the high 
school girl, when her mother called her to assistin 
some household duties; ‘**I want to tinish reading 
‘The Model Daugliter,’ and then | must commence 
work on my graduating essay, ‘The Duty Chilgren 
Owe to Their Parents.’ *’ 


The other day Mrs Snipkins, being un- 
well, sent tor a medical man and declared that she 
was poisoned, and that Mr. Snipkins did it. ‘‘I 
didn’t do itt’? shouted Suipkins; ‘‘it’s all gammou; 
she isn’t poisoned, Vrove it, doctor; open her on 
the spot; I’ve no objections.’’ 


Tardy lover: ‘‘Look at those two birds, 
Maria, Whatachattering they keep up around the 
door of that rustic bird house! It is charmingly 
rural, ism’t 17°?) Tired-waiting Maria: ‘*Yes!’’ 
‘“‘Whatean they be saying to each other, dear?’’ 
‘Saying, ‘Let us get married and keep louse,’ *’ 


“Speaking of Charley,’’ said Frank, 
“there is one thing about him I like; when he says 
athing you can always depend upon him.’? ‘‘I 
thought, *? ventured Thomas, ‘‘that Charley was not 
particularly noted for truthfulmess.*’ ‘*That's just 
it,’* replied Frank, ‘‘when he says a think you 
know he’s lying, aud therefore know Just what to 
depend upon,"’ 


Gruff man: ‘Well, like all the rest of 


us, you married an angel, of course?’’ Young hus- 
band: ‘She is not an angel in one respect, but she ts 
in another.’’ ‘*Pound that out, eh?'? **Yes; angels 
don't wear $25 bonnets. She dves.’> ‘‘Oh! But 
she isanangelin one respect, you think?’’ ‘‘Yes; 
angels can’tcook, Neither can she,’’ 


Mrs. Smith was calling on Mrs. Brown, 
when a sudden storm came up. ‘‘I declare,'’ sald 
Mrs, Smith, ‘it’s too provoking. I haven't any rub- 
bers with me, and my shoes are thin.’’ ‘*f can lend 
you a thick palr of my own, if you think you can 
wear them,’ suggested Mrs. Brown. ‘Oh, thanks: 
You're very kind, I believe I will avail myself of 
youroffer, I don't think they will be much too 
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THE EXILE oF VEGETABLES.—Of all the 
flavoring substances used in ookery, the 
Onion ia, after salt, perbaps the most valua- 
ble, and, a8 many a housekeeper can give 
teastiinony, when cunningly concealed in 
the sauce or ragout or soup, it yields enjoy- 
Inenteven to those who would carefully 
put it from them it they saw it, in their ab- 
horrence of everytuing pertaining to the- 
garlic tribe, 

There is no doubt that this latter is most 
valuabie food in a hot climate, especially 
when eaten raw. We re:iiember reading in 
a book called, **Anyola and the River Con- 
£9,” that the author never traveled without 
a supply of garlic, whose beneficial results 
on the stomach and system were most 
inarked. 

“When very bungry and fatigued,” he 
says, ‘I bave found nothing to equal a few 
pieces of raw garlic, eaten with a crust of 
bread or a biscuit, for producing, a few 
mninutes after, a delightful sensation of re- 
pose, and that feeling of the stomaen being 
ready to receive food, generally absent 
when excessive enptiness or exlaustion is 
the case.” 

Very odd contradictions in regard to this 
vegetable arise; for example, Henry of 
Navarre had bis lips rubbed the moment 
he was born with «a clove of garlic, a time- 
honored custom in his native land. On the 
vtber hand, garlic was forbidden by statute 
of Alonzo XI, to wis Kuights, and Don 
Quixote cautioned Sancho Panzi to beware 
of the garlic which the King of France haa 
rubbed upon his infant’s gums on bis en- 
trance into this world. 

To the native taste the pronounced flavor 
of garlic is insupportable, and the odor of it, 
while it has been called the “violet of veg- 
etables,’’ is anything but a delectable per- 
fume, 

Still, people have mourned for it; for ex- 
ample, the Hebrews, in their wanderings 
toward the promised land, complained to 
Moses of the want of the leek and the gar- 
lic, which they iutormed him they remem- 
bered; or, as the poet says, “The Hebrews 
wave Moses to understand that the scent ol 
the ouion hung around them still.’’ 


— —— 3 

THIRTEEN MISTAKES,--To yield to im- 
material trifles. 

To look for pertection in our own actions, 

To endeavor to inould all dispositions 
alike. 

To expect uniformity of opinion in this 
world, 

To measure the enjoyment of othors by 
our OwWD,. 

Toexpect to be able to understand every- 
thing. 

To believe only what our finite minds 
can grasp, 

To look for judginent and experience an 
youth. 

Not to make allowances for the infirmities 
of others, 

To worry ourselves and others with what 
cannot be remedied, 

To consider everything i:mpossible that 
we cannot perform. 

Not to alleviate all that needs a!leviation 
as far as lies in our power. 
It is a great wistake to set up your own 
standard of right and wrong, and judge 
people accordingly. 

-_———“qq9»> «> 


POLITENESS.—In cases of what old-fash- 
ioned secbool-imnistresaes cali ‘*manners,”’ 
cultivate civility and good-nature, be polite 
to the rudest boor you meet, Your own 
politeness may often be met with slight or 
rudeness, but that need not crouble you, If 
you are guilty of impertinence, and receive 
tit for tat, then, indeed, yon may wince, not 
otherwise, The feeling often seems to be: 
“Such a one has been insclent to me; I will 
show hiin that 1 will not subinit to such 
treatinent—that I can be as careless of his 
feelings as he is of mine.”’ This is very 
foolish. You only lower yourself, and, 
very likely, produce no effect upon bim ; 
because ill-bred people are generally en- 
dowed witb tselings about as delicate and 
sensitive asthe bide of an elderly rhinoc- 
eros, Besides, if his insolence is matice 
prepense, and he wants to sting you, how 
better could you baffle him than by show- 
ing your usual suavily and polite consider- 
ation of him, thus proving yourself un- 
wounded ? M. 8. 
ce 
The Greatest in The World. 


furnishing, and 
this city, is the 


The great dry goods, general 


emporium of John Wanamaker, in 
largest and most extensive establishmentof its kind 
Paris, Berllo, Vienna, st 


In the world, London, 





Petersourg, Madrid, or any of the capitals or the 


finest citles of Furope, never saw a business house 
so spacious in its extent, so all-embracing tn its busi 
ness, 80 varied in its stock, and systematic and cou- 
venient in its methods. 

This vast enterprise, duc to the eflorts of ore man, 
after twenty-five years ofenergy and study, Is one 
of the most notable triumphs of American history, 


trade aud civilization. By the system in vogue tn 
with Its acres of floor- 


customers In any 


this famous house twelve 
room aud two thousand en ployees 
part of the Union ean have their orders filled as well 
and ascheaply as though they were on the ground, 
Our readers everywhere in the States can communt- 
cate with Joun Wanamaker, Philade’phia, Pa., for 
everything they wantin the dress, furnishtoy, trim- 
ming, or other line, in the fullest conficence of get 


ting prompt and satisfactory attention. 
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HOMEOPATHIC 2 8 


HUMPHREYS’ 
SPECIFIC No. 
Nervous Debiily, Vital Weakczss, 













PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE | 





For ALL of those Painful 
Delicate Complaints. and 
Complicated troubles and 
Weaknesses so common 
arnong our Wives, Mothers, 
and Daughters. 

It will cure entirely 
allovartan or vaginal 
troubles, Inflamm a- 
tion and Ulcera- 
btion, Falling and 
7 Displacements; & 
consequent spinal 


La ; Weakness, und ta 
PELE seni ticularly 

The Woman's Sure Friend change of life. 
CW IT 1s A BLESSING TO OV ERWORKED WOMEN, IT KEMOVES 


adapted to the 
FAINTNESS, FLATULENCY, ALL CRAVING FOR STIMULANTS, 
AND RELIEWES* WRAKNESS OF TRE STOMACH. CURES LEU- 
OoRRHaA.” JAENSTRUAL PERIODS Passep without Pratn.e 


ta Sol. by Druggists. Price $1. per bottle. 








A HARMLESS SHOE DRESSING. 


Gold Medal received for superiority over 


all other dressings. Will not crack or harden 
the leather. Bottle contains double the quantity 
of other dressings. 25c. Your Shoe Dealer has it 


Wily! WANTED (Samples FREE) for 
G 1 ' Dr. Seott’'s beauiifcl Bleetrie 
Corsets, Brushes, Belin, 

Ete, Norish, quick sales. ‘Ferritery viven, ry 


faction guaranteed, Dr. SCOTT. 843 B’way, NN Y¥. 





BLOOM OF YOUTH 


Every I desires to bo considered 
handsome. 6 mostimportant adjunct 
to perfect beauty is a clear, smooth, soft 
pot beautiful skin. Jadiex alilicted 
with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored 
Skin and other Blemishes, should lowe 
no time in applying this oid established 
and delightful Toilet preparation. 

It will immediately obliterate all auch 
imperfections and is perfectly harmless. 

It has been chemically anslysed by 
the Board of Health of New York City, 
and pronounced entirely free from any 
material injurious to the health or skia, 

Price, 75 Cents Per Bottie. 

Sold by Druggists and Faney Goods 


Dealers Everywhere Depot 89 Barcla 





INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE t 


Anyone kuowing a tune, either ‘in the head,’ 
can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNO 
MENTS. In fact itinay be the first thine they have 
so much as to whistle or hum a tune—sav **Way Dou 
can play It} IMMEDIATELY, correetiy and with yor 
sistance of thisGUIDK THE GULDE shows how 
in different keys. Thus the 
power of making correct and harmonious chords in 


hose who canunotspend years learniug an ‘ situa 
FITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE O% STUDY. 
tune—sar ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye’ -can olay 
many whe would like to be able to dothis, for thers 


we commend The Guide as BOUND) TO Dee for then 


ness, moreover, would Inake ita very pod | 
Christisas. Almoetevery home inthe land hasay 
than one of the family can play. With thie ts ‘ 


good use of their instruments. 
The Guide will be sent to any address, all postag 


For len Cette extraam 


age stamyjs, 28, taken, 


popular songs, will be sent with I) 


THE QUIDE 





$1 per vial or 5 vin « ard ins * 
I Dut GGl#ls ors j trad we 
SouLD BY t : 
price —Humyhseys Medicine (v., 1U9 Paitoms Bi., A. 1. 


726 SANSO 





after a few attempts, 


sic book, 
& dauicde Addre 











R. DOLLARD, 
513 
CHESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 
Premier = &) 
IN HAIR. 


Investor of the celebrated GONSAMZR VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPRES., 


instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen Ww 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
FOR WIGS, INCHES, TOU PEERS AND SCALPS, 
No. 1, The round of the INCHES. 
No. 1. From forehead back 


ad, 
No. 2 From forehead as far as bald. 
over the head to neck. | No. 2. Over forehead as 
No, 3. From ear to ear far ae required. 
over the top. No, 3. Over the crown of 
No. 4. From ear to ear the head. 
round the forehead, 

He has always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupee Ladies’ igs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids. ‘urls, etc., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as an 
Union, Letters from any pa 
ceive attention. 
oa rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentiemen's 

alr. 


of the world wil) re- 


A CARD.—Toall who are suffering from errors 
eud indiscretions of youth, nervous weakness, early 
decay, loss of manhood, &e., L will send a recipe that 
will cure you, FREE OF CHARGE, This great 
remedy was discovered by a missionary in South 
America, Send self-add envelope to Rev. 
JOSEPH T. INMAN, Station D, New York City. 


E Instant relief. Final cure and never 

ea returns, Noindelicacy. Neither 

knife, purge, saive or suppository. Liver, kidney 

andall bowel troubles specially consti -cur- 

ed like magic. Sufferers will learn of asimple remedy 
free. bv addressing, J. H, REEVES, 78 Nassau Bt., N.Y. 


Officers’ pay, bounty pro- 
cured; deserters relreved, 
9 2l years’ practice. Buccess or 


no fee. Write for circulars and new laws.. 
A. W. McCermick & Sen, Washington,D.C, 


250 AMONTHL Agents wanted. Q@ best sell- 
5 tug articles in the world | sauple free. 
Addiess JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


gents Wanted for Dr. Lyman Abbott's Life of 
£sA Beecher.Only proper one. A. Gorton & Co., Phila, 


Agenta make 65 a day with Plush 

Cheapest in U.S. Particulars free 

Fosuge & Makin, Cincinnati, O. ALBUMS 
Morphine Habit Cu im le 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Dr. J. stephens, Lebanon, Uhio. 


CURE ‘i: DEAF 


Peck’s Patent lurxoveo Cusniowep Ear Duumn Perfectly 
Restore the Hearing, and form the work of the natural 
drum. Invisible, comfortable and always in tion. All 
conversation and even whispers heard inctly. Send for 
illustrated book with testimonials, FREE. Address or cal! on 
F. HISCOX, 883 Broadway, New York, Mention this pap. 






{ LILAC SOAP 

The new and exquisite Toilet Soap 
which for perfect Purity and Perman- 
ency of Delicate fragrance ia unequalled 
for either Tollet or Nursery use. No 
materials unless carefully selected and 
absolutely pure ever enter into its manu- 
facture, hence this Soap is perfectly 
reliable for usein the Nursery ana un- 
rivalled for general Tollet use, 

Laicn's Wurre Liao Towwet Soap ia 
refreshing and soothing to the skin, leav- 
ing it beautifully clear soft and smooth, 


Price, 20c. per Cake. Box 3 Cakes b0c, 
Sent by Mail upon Receipt of Price. 
Sold by Pruggists and Fancy Goods 

Dealers k 


ySt., N.Y. Everywhere. 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


by Means of the 


o the PIANO or ORGAN, 


> as itis ecalled,’’ of able to bum, whistle or sing, 


WLEDGE OF MUSIC OR THE INSTRU- 
ever seen a plan or organ, yet if they know 
wnon the Swanee Kiver,'’ for jnetance-—they 
“lt effect, on the plano or organ, with the as- 
the tunes are to be played with both hands and 


player has the full effect of the bassand treble clets, together with the 


accompaniments, Itinnst be plainly under 


stood that the Guide will pot make an accomplisied tousician without etudy. It will do nothing 
of the kind, Whatitcando, do welland WITHOUT FALL Is to eunable anyone understanding 
the nature of atune or air in imnusie to pla t rairs, withoutever having opened a muasl« 
book, and without previ y needing tokuowt Iiflerence between A or G, @ half-note of a 
quarter-note, a sharp ora flat. The Guide placed on the Instrument, and the player, without 
reference to anything but what hels shown by it ,caninatew moments play the plece arc- 
urately and w ut the least tro ‘ Althouyp tdoes not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player vy ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 
own instructors By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dlf- 
ferent character this number of pleces being sent with each Guide-the ear grows accustomed to 
the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and touch of the keys, So, aftera very little prac- 
tice with the Guide, it will be easy to pick out, alriost with the ekill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any air or tune that may be heard or known, 

The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how io read the common sheet music. But it will teach 


tunes without 
(“sand knowsa 


nt, how tolearn auumber of 
A child if itcan say its A, B, 
quite well, There are 
yon and the amusement of others, and to such 
1 ALL WESAY. 


¢ & person, 


Its cheappevs and useful- 
wiv whether young of old, at 
6, organ of tuclodeon, whereon seldom more 


wise everybody can make more or less 
+ pald, on receipt of FIFTY CENTS. (Post- 


containing the words ane masle for wo 
“A 


MUSIC CO., 


M ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





If there is one event more than another 
in life in which we would desire good luck 
it would be for weddings; and the new 
idea of being married in white muslin, 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace, is said 
tobe lucky. 

Many young brides are choosing such 
wedding gowns, and wearing tulle bon- 
nets with them, having a handsome white 
silk or satin evening gown included in the 
trousseau. 

A pretty heliotrope tulle drawn bonnet 
had the brim quite covered over with for- 
get-me-nots. A hat of the sailor form had 
the crown hidden with closely pleated lace, 
and bows of ribbon above. ’ 

These are distinctive styles ; so are the 
new pocket-bandkerchiefs, with seven or 
eight rows of hemstitching for borders,and 
Valenciennes lace below. 

There is no lack of weddings at present, 
and pretty gowns for a trousseau ; and 
nove! materials for draperies, among them 
light pink tulle covered with pink bead 
drops ; woolen gowns over silk, and many 
of them have a wide silk box-pleating at 
the hem, pinked out at the edge. The 
bridesmaids’ dresses Ulustrate this style. 

They are made of tine white woolen stuf}, 
draped over white silk, with a silk pleat- 
ing, Showing and keeping the hems well 
out 

The draperies were long and simple. 
The skirts were laced up the side, and had 
frou-trous of lace in front, and the same on 
the bodice. 

A simple but stylish dinner gown was 
made of creain woolen gauze, with silk 
stripes of a heliotrope tone. The long dra- 
peries had lace and bows on one side, and 
lace only on the other, and the bodice had 
a fall of lace from the neck. 

It was made in anew fashion, with the 
side pieces carried up to the shoulder, and 
the two centre pieces arranged so that the 
stripes formed a series of points. 

A morning dress was of much the 
shade of heliotrope, but in a soft striped 
woolen fabric, which is tashionable now, 
and silky in appearance ; it had heliotrope 
velvet culls and collar, and reverse on the 
bodice, 

It was almost as pretty, but not quite so, 
aS a fawn embroidered cashmere, the bod- 
ice and skirtexquisitely wrought in silk, 
and beads of the same tone as the material 
—a fashionable style now, 

A foulard ot a navy-blue tone had a 
large design over it of broken circies, 
printed in white ; it had collar and cuffs of 
navy-biue velvet, and a white foulard 
front. 

Among tailor-made costurnes are the fol- 
lowing: The soft biscuit Vicuna, with a 
peculiar raved stripe interwoven ; this be- 
ing used for the bodice and long draperies, 
opening at the side over a petticoat of plain 
dark-brown cloth; the same is also 
adopted as a front to the bodice, which is 
arranged to siznulate a gentleman's waist- 
coat. The buttons are of a clear polished 
horn, in a shade to match the cloth. 

The second costume is made of a Melton 
cloth of a specially fine texture,adapted for 
summer wear, and yet sufficiently close to 
preserve the for which this 
make of cloth is renowned. 

One of the new heliotrope tints is com- 
bined with velvet of a darker shade, which 
is used as graduated folds at the side of the 
skirtjand aiso for a narrow vestand under- 
cull to the 

An embroidery of tine cord in steel and 
heliotrope is used on eituher side of the vest, 


saline 


stmoothness 


bodice, 


and appears also on the wide pleats of the 
skirt, except where they are concealed un- 
der the long drapery, which is tolded away 
from left to right side, reaching quite to 
the lower edge of the skirt. 

A stylish walking costume is a soft) cam- 
el’s hair, in the new blue-gray tint, which 
is to be tashionable this season, and in 
which isto be introduced a silk tibre of 
lighter shade, forming a check. The gown 
is cut with a dainty little coat bodice,show- 


Ing a Waistcoat Of cream cloth, and a small 
butterfly belt of silk at the waist. 
Silk is also used to line the long point 


draperies, where they are turned back to 
reveal a full fold of the cream cloth on the 
side of the skirt. 

The buttons are of gray pearl, enibossed 
with silver, and blend charmingly with 
the the cloth. A pretty little 
jacket of the same material is made to wear 
with this simple gown. 

Among the new fashions are some pretty 
gowns, the chief being made of either 
striped red and gray tweed, with loose 
front and jabot back, or rough fawn cloth 
with lines of brown braid and dark brown 
velvet collar aud cutls ; light Krav tweed, 


shade of 


tt _ ——— 


! 
| with sets of tabs in t 
three rows, the centre one being of bronze | 


than tbat 
| dress. 


with full drapery caught up on the left side 


with a clasp to the bodice,which was short, 
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velvet. 


Heliotrope seems to be much used, and a) 


costume of this had a long pointed skirt 
draperies, with wide pleats handsomely 
braided in che same shade and gold. 

The bonnet had a braided crown with 
large ribbon loops of two shades in the 


front and white osprey, the fronta ene 4 


shaped rim bound with velvet, a slash on 
the left side and bows between. Even the 


sunshade matched, being braided on one |. 


gore to match the skirt of the dress. 

The bodice was braided at the top to 
form a turned down collar, the stand-up 
collar and cuffs being of velvet with tabs of 
braid. 

A mantelette was of fancy tweed, with 
sling-top of brown velvet and gold braid, 
long pointed ends in tront, finished with 


velvet bows, while the back was quite 
short, and finished with large velvet 
bows. 


The coats were nearly all plain, although 
a few were beautifully braided. A _ loose- 
fitting coat of pale gray with hip pockets 
was becoming, and amongst the braided 
ones nay be mentioned a navy-blue, with 
navy and gold braiding, in military style, 
introducing a vest from the bust, and a lit- 
tle braid at the back. 


The millinery is quite different from | 


What bas been worn. One hat was made 


of bright Lincoln green velvet, drawn up 
over the crown on the right side, where a 


rim wide enough to meet it was finished at | 
| other way. 


the top with high trimmings of green rib- 
bons and fine black lace. 

Another stylish hat was made of green, 
fawn, and white check, bind of bronze vel- 
vet, lined with fawn silk ; the brim on the 
left side nearly reached the crown, and 
turned over at one corner, while the other 
side was narrow, and the front finished off 
with three quills. 

The bonnets were made to match the 
dresses, the crown being of tweed, folds of 


| velveton the left side, and on the right 
' bows of ribbon, having a tortoise-shell and 


jet pin run through both. 

In many of the new costumes now ex- 
hibited there is a skilful suggestion of an 
under robe supplied in material 
used for the remainder of the 


This is shown at the edge of the skirt by 
means of a quille, a small panel, or a re- 
vers, and itis implied below the waist by 
detaching from the latter a portion of the 
drapery to permit a glimpse of silk or vel- 
vet, Which is again made apparent from 
under the sleeve cuffs. 

Another idea is to line the drapery with a 
color than corresponds with some line, 
check, or spot predominating on its sur- 
face, and to let this be well turned back 
over the tront and sides of the folded petti- 
coat. 

Some of the new waistcoats are particu- 
larly tasteful. They are, like the collars 
and cutls,frequently shown in a cloth paler 
than that used for the remainder of the 
costume, and abundantly decorated with a 
narrow fancy braid of teathery proclivities, 
With a centre thread of gold or silver. 

Many of the turned back lappels have a 
narrow bordering or binding of velvet, and 
carried, as they frequently are, down each 
side of the waistcoat. One alone is often 
taken across from one side to the other, or 
vise they will together forum: an X just be- 
low the waist line. 





Odds and Ends. 
ABOUT THE ART OF PACKING. 
(Concluded, } 

Next in order come rather lighter arti 
cles—dressing-yown, plain skirts, and such 
like; but these large articles cannot be 
“jueezed into corners, they must be as far 
as possible spread out flat, and this in- 
volves leaving the and 
vacant, making convenient 
spouge bags, scent-bottles, 


sides eorners 


for 


workcase and 


niches 


shoes, 
It is a great convenience to have severa! 

holland shoe-bagzs, each to hold 

unfrequently 


one pair ; 
in travelling it not 
that one has to pack boots 
ing, IN any case they must be covered ir 
way, and the Wrapping 
them in paper is both inconvenient and 
untidy. Bags are very little trouble to 
make, and add much 
travelling. 

By the end of a tour, ora sojourn by the 
sea, one has generally collected a number 
of fragile treasures, the packing of which 
without breaking is a dificult and anxious 
task. if small enough, they can he greatly 
protected by being stowed inside the boots, 
the stiff leather of which forms a shield 
round them. They must be well w rapped 
up first, but if this is carefully done, the 


happens 
Without clean 


Sore device of 


to one’s comfort in 


most delicate articles can be safely carried + 


richer 


POST. 
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he back and front, in even in a very tightly packed valise. 


We next come to dresses, the most diti- 
cult part of the whole matter, and especi- 
ally difficult to give any advice about, as 
each new fashion requires a completely 
new style of packing. It is always advis- 
able, on getting a new dress home, to un- 
fold it carefully and observe the way the 
dressmaker has folded it. In large estab- 
lishments it is one person’s special work to 
fold dresses, and from constant practice it 
is sure to be done in the best way possible. 
Skirts with steels are not really more diili- 
cult to pack than others ; the tapes must be 
untied, and then 
will probably about fill the length of the 
trunk, and it will only require folding as 
many times as the width of the trunk re- 
quires, 

Some people think that dresses and man- 
tles are the least crushed by being rolled 
up instead of folded ; tnis applies particu- 
larly to velvet or plush, which is com- 
pletely spoiled by creasing. The dress 
should be folded as smoothly as possible, 
and only just as much as is necessary to 
go intothe length of the box,and then very 
evenly rolled up. It itis ot very delicate 
color, or has large buttons or other raised 
trimming which could mark the material, 
a sheet of tissue paper or some hanuxer- 
chiets should be spread over it before roll- 
ing. If the drapery is attached to the 
body of a dress, this plan is not practicable, 
as the whale-bones prevent the body : eing 
rolled lengthwise, and in the majority of 
styles it does not answer to roll drapery the 


Bonnets are as great a difficulty as 
dresses, and it saves a great deal of trouble 
to have a separate bonnet-box, or basket; 
but, of course, when the amount of lug- 
gage has to be restricted this is impossible, 
and one has tomaKke the best of the difii- 


the width of the skirt | 

















culty by packing the bonnet ina cardboard 


box in the trunk; or if even 


this much | 


space cannot be spared, by so arranging | 
the heavier goods as to leave a space at one | 


end in which to put the bonnet, protecting 
it from 
large articles, which, as they extend the 
whole length of the box, will be kept in 
place, and so will not slip down on the 
bonnet. In either case the inside of the 
crown is a safe receptacle for frilling, which 


injury by a sort of barricade of | 


it is almost impossible to pack anywhere | 


else without crushing. 

Uinbrellas and sunshades present an- 
other difficulty, for, as everyone knows, 
strapping them together wears out thesilk, 
and soils the sunshade ; and yet they are 
too long to pack, even in the largest dress 
trunk. A new umbrella has been invented 
lately for the convenience of travellers, the 
handle of which is mnade to unscrew,so that 


itcan be taken out, reducing the length of | 


the umbrella so much thatit will go into 
a very medium-sized box. 

it isa great pity, from a traveller's point 
of view, that sunshades are not still made, 
as they used to be, with a handle to bend 
up. Kut in detault of these appliances, the 
best substitute is to keep the umbrella in a 
cover, Which prevents the strap trom cut- 
ting the silk, and to have a holland cover 


to Keep the sunshade clean ; unless the | 


convenient, but rather inelegant, plan is 


adopted of having one large holland case, 
bound with red or brown braid, into which | 


all the umbrellas and sunshades of the 
party can be packed. The case is fitted 
with a handle at the side by which to carry 
it, so that no strap at all is required, 

Packing for yachting or a sea voyage is 
quite a different matter, and would require 
a chapter to itself, 
ine to say here that intending voyvagers 
must takeall their daily necessaries, and, 
in fact, everything they will want during 
the tirst week, ina box sufliciently small 
to go under the berth. Nothing else can be 
accommodated in the cabin ; but on most 
steamers there is an opportunity once a 
week for passengers to get at their other 
boxes, so that they can get any extra cloth- 
Ing tuey require ; but these boxes have to 
labelled that they will be 
wanted on the voyage, or they will be 
of reach in the hold. 


be specially 


stowed away out 
ju travelling, whether by sea or land, it 
is well,if practicable, not to till one’s trunk 
quite full. 
———_ 2 > ———— 

Nor Wastep.—In italian cities the 
cleaning Of streets is sold to the highest 
bidder at publie auction. The bidder puts 
every four hundred yards of street in 
Charge of one man with a push cart, who 
is kept constantly at work from sunrise to 
sunset and in the twilight. At intervais 
large carts go round and receive the con- 
tents of the push carts, The dirt is taken 
ty @ factory, Where it is pressed into blocks 
of about acubic yard in dimensions. These 
are sent to merket, and are sold for fertiliz- 

Dy purposes, 


Space will only allow | 


| cent children, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Confidential Correspondents. 





Git Les.—A man of six feet would be 
called tall; ive feet eightinches would be considerey 
middle height. 

ELEANOR—The marriages line is marked 
beneath the little fingers horizontally at the outside 
ot the hands, When one is foraed a broken engaye- 
ment is sald to be signified. 

PANSY.—'‘*Horresco referens”’ is Latin, 
and may be freely rendered ‘‘relating to unpleasant 
matters.’ 2, A Cinderella dance is one which con- 
cludes at miduight. 3. The word isa term frequently 
applied (o ranting, noisy speakers especially clergy- 
ine. 

PERPLEXED.—The answer to your ques- 
tion must depend very mveh on the rules of the in- 
stitution you speak of, which, of course we do not 
kuow, Incivil life it is customary for the superior 
officer tu salute bis or ber luferior first; the military 
raul. is for the inferior to be the first tou salute, 


PorErRyY.—A Spanish poet named Calde- 
rou de la Barea is considered the greatest of modern 
dramatists next to Shakespeare. He was born in the 
year 1, and Sbakespeare died in 1616, Caideron 
wrote over 200 plays, amassed a large fortune, and 
lived to the good old age of eighty years. Shakspeare 
died at filly-two, 

Scorria.—So be does, nowadays, but for- 
merivin scotland, the public executioner repeated 
over the sentence of the condemnea, in the judge's 
words, and then added, ‘*This 1 pronounce for 
doom. Fromthis expressioa he acquired the name 
of the doomster, and was so called both by the legal 
profession and the community in general. 


MABEL—A cantata was originally for one 
veice, Itis a poem set to music, a musical composi- 
tiup comprising recitatives and solos, arranged in a 
manner somewhat dramatic, without action, 
atorio (derived from the Latin oratorius, **belouging 
iv praying’’) ts a sacred composition with voice au 1 
consisting of airs, recitatives, duets, 
The subject is generally taken 


lustruiments, 
trios, choruses, etc. 
from the Holy Scriptures, 

W. W.—Washington, in the prime of life, 
stood six feet two inches in ordinary shoes, It is 
harder to speak definitely with regard to weight. 
Washington, although never fat, was powerfully 
built, and accordirg to bis own statement, weighed 
from 210 to 22) pounds at one period of his life. We 
should say that in height and weight there was little 
difference in him and the Emperor of Germany. 
Bismarck is a very large 

F. R.—We know of no person at al! prom- 
inent in history named ‘* Apollonesis.’’ There are 
name of Apollonius, Apolloderus, 
It would occupy too much space to 
enumerate them all, They can be foundin any work 
outhe ancient Grecian Mythology. °°. Hermes Tris- 
megistus—you spell this name wrong also—is sup- 
posed to have been fthe first law-giver and philos- 
ancient Egypt. 3. It would not be polson- 


nan. 


many by the 
Apollo, ete. 


opher in 
ous. 

S. V. R.—A mile is not an unvaryving 
measure all the world over. it being longer in some 
countries than in others. In fact the only two coun- 
tries that agree as to the measurement of A mile are 
the United States and England, it being 1,760 vards 
The Swedish mile {is 11,764 yards 
long--the longest mile known, The Hanover nile 
comes next, it being 11,559 vards in length, The 
Chinese mile istne shortest, it being only 625 yards 


in each country. 


long. 

I. S.--It is impossible to say when the 
Masonic order was founded, Some enthusiastic Ma- 
sons would betndignaut at placing Its origination at 
so late a period as the building of solomou'’s Temple, 
and claim that the Pyramids were built by the bro- 
therhood, The two pillars you speak of prove no- 
thing, except the belief of the Masonite fraternity 
that their order had something to do with the build- 
jug of Solomon’s Temple, Jachin aud Boaz were the 
names of the two great piliars which Solomon had 
placed in front of his temple, You will finda des- 


cription of them in I Kings, 7th chapter, 


e:ininent 


It was 


T. L.—Count Cavour was an 
Italian statesman of the present century, 
principally through his influence that Sardinia was 
induced in January, in 138, to make common cause 
with England and France in the Crimea; but be is 
better Knownas being oue of the prime movers in 
the tree:ing of Italy from the Austrian yoke, From 
first to lust in this capacity he showed the most dex- 
terous statesmauship, and improved ltaly’s jfinancial 
and agricultural condition, doing incalculable ser- 
viee to his country. He slso acquired some fame as 
a writer, and was the author of several good bouks 
on political economy, 


Cc. L. N.—No. AS 800n as the area rises 
above one square foot, ora foot square, there begins 
to be adifference. A space that is two feet square 
measures two feet in length and two feet in breadth, 
whereas a space that contains two square feet is 
only one toot wide, and two feet long. Hence a 
space two feet square contains twice the area of a 
space that comprises only two square feet, A space 
containing an area ten feet would contain 
one hundred square feet, or ten times ten square 


feet. The higher we go the greater the difference 
feet 


syuare 


between the number of square feet and the 
square, 

M. L. D.—-Many of our most prominent 
medical men declare that the marriage of first cou- 
sins is in direct opposition to the unchangeable la» 


deaf, dumb, blind, and In- 


their 


of pature, and that our 
sane asylums reap mosi vi 
inates from the fruit of such intermarri 
be true, It would Le better to endure the pang 

unrequited love than to eutaii such misery on inn 
constantly amMicted with re- 
morse for having committed such a fatal error, It 
certainly from this seems better that cousins shoul 

be taught to consider courtship and warriage au av 
solutely impossible matter between them, 


unfortnuate in 


aves. If t 


and ve 


PALE.—-Evidently be is very much in 
love with you; evidently, too, his love for her I> 
greatly declining. In the nature of things tit must 
decline more and more and more as he grows fooder 
and fonder ofyou. Anyhow, if we were in yourne- 
sition we would be inelined to risk, You love him, 
he loves you; the past will very soon be forgotted- 
and for that matter the sooner the better. We will 
let you into a little secret intended for your ©at 
alone--other readers are particularly request d not 
to look at it. Most married people have beea in love 
more than once before they finally made their cholic 
fur life; and each time they thought tbey could 
never, never get over it, But they did get over It (OF 
all that, and, one time with another, as far as one 
can expect in this weary world of ours, lived happily 
ever after. 
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